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PHOTOGRAPHERS IN LIFE-JACKETS 


Taking portraits of ships in 
mid-Channel 

'J'he telephone rang in a photographer’s office a few miles 
from Hythe, Kent. “May we book an appointment?” the 
caller inquired. 

The time was fixed and the photographer proceeded to 
get ready for the appointment. He put on a life-jacket, made 
his way to a waiting aircraft, and took off, heading out over 
the Channel. 

For this was no ordinary “ sitting.” The subject was a new 
cargo vessel outward bound from Britain on her maiden trip, 
and the photographer was a member of Skyfotos, one: of 
Britain’s most unusual flying companies. 


Though founded only five years 
ago, the Skyfotos company now 
has a world-wide reputation. Every 
day to its Lympne Airport offices 
come requests for hundreds of 
photographs from shipowners, 
newspapers, crews, and marine 
societies in every continent. Its 
library already has a collection of 
12,000 prints, and some 2000 new 
ones are added every year. 

TIIE CHANCE SHOT 
The company was founded by 
Wing-Commander Hugh Kennard, 
D.F.C., and ex-R.A.F. photo¬ 
grapher Ronald Gott. In their 
early days they flew inland, photo¬ 
graphing factories, building sites, 
towns, and castles. But. chance 
shots of vessels passing through 
the Channel aroused so much 
interest among crews and owners 
that soon they were making all 
their flights over the sea. 

. News of the service spread 
rapfdly, and before long requests 
began to arrive from all parts of 
Europe. Shipowners whose vessels 
never pass through the Channel 
were so keen to have aerial photo¬ 
graphs taken that they com¬ 
missioned Skyfotos to fly to the 
Strait of Gibraltar. So for three 
months the silver-and-red Auto¬ 
crat operated from Tangier. 


When commissioning a photo¬ 
graph,' the owners of the vessel 
provide advance notice of the sail¬ 
ing time. As the ship approaches 
the Channel, the captain radios his 
estimated time of arrival at the 
pre-arranged meeting place. 
Vessels heading east are generally 
photographed off Dungendss; those 
sailing west, o(I Dover. Some¬ 
times, though, the Autocrat is 
called to meet ships off Southamp¬ 
ton, Liverpool, or even Dunkirk. 

The photographs most in . 
demand are the three-quarter views 
taken , as the Autocrat approaches - 
the bows of- the ship. After a shot 
from this angle the plane is usually 
brought round for a mast-high fly¬ 
past to acknowledge the waves of 
the officers and crew. 

FLYING FROM DAWN TO DUSK 
During the summer the Autocrat 
is kept flying from dawn to dusk, 
each of the company’s three photo¬ 
graphers making three or four 
trips. Sometimes they have to take 
off before dawn to meet a ship in 
a certain desired position, and 
these early-morning appointments 
sometimes present special 
problems. On one occasion, for 
instance, the plane had to circle a 
liner for half an hour before the 
sun came up and photographs 
were possible. 

Some of the assign¬ 
ments are not merely 
for photographs of 
ships steaming 
quietly up the Chan¬ 
nel. Many times the 
pilot and photo¬ 
grapher team have 
battled their way 
through the teeth of 
a storm to picture the 
drama, of a sea res¬ 
cue for the world’s 
newspapers. 

One of the per¬ 
sonalities of the Sky¬ 
fotos organisation is 
Jean Ball, a model 
who exchanged her 
job in front of the 
camera for one behind 
it. She is also secre¬ 
tary of the Skyfotos 
Ship Collectors’ Club, 
which has members in 
many countries. 



Jean.Ball herself makes a nice photograph 



Keeping an appointment in the English Channel 


STAR OF TANGANYIKA 

The colony’s biggest diamond 


A 240-carat diamond has been 
discovered at Dr. J. T. William¬ 
son’s diamond mine at Mwadui, 
Tanganyika, the mine visited 
recently by Princess Margaret. It 
is the biggest diamond found so far 
in the colony. 

The number of diamonds ex¬ 
ceeding 100 carats when cut are 
very few, and such finds as the 
present one are outstanding events 
in the industry. It is, indeed, Tan¬ 
ganyika’s first stone of this weight. 

Tanganyika’s diamond industry 
is a mere infant compared with 
those of other countries. The first 
stone was found in 1919, and six 
years later a South African firm 
began prospecting. Production in 
1926 was worth £36,000. But it 
was not until Dr. Williamson’s dis¬ 
covery in 1940 of what is thought 


MAYFLOWER BOY 

When the new Mayflower sets 
sail for Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
next April,'the youngest member 
of the crew will be Graham Nunn, 
a 16-year-old member of Upping- 
ham-Corby Boys’ Club, Northants. 

Graham was chosen from a 
number of boys’ club candidates 
for the job, which, among other 
qualities, will demand'ability to 
mix well, physical toughness, and 
powers of endurance. 

The youngest person among the 
Pilgrims aboard the 1620 May¬ 
flower was a baby born when the 
ship reached Cape Cod. 


to be the largest diamond “pipe” 
or deposit in the world—after 
many years of lonely prospecting— 
that the industry began to prosper. 

Last .year Tanganyika exported 
diamonds worth £3,000,000. It is. 
now the world's third greatest pro¬ 
ducer, coming not far behind West 
Africa, though South Africa is, of 
course, still well in the lead. More¬ 
over, Tanganyika’s stones, unlike 
West Africa’s, which are rather 
small, are mostly in the gem cate¬ 
gory—that is, of suitable colour 
and transparency to be cut and 
polished. Many diamonds are only 
suitable for industrial purposes; 
for example, for the cutting of 
stone. 

The latest find will probably be 
called the Star of Tanganyika. It 
is certainly in the “star” class. 


SAFETY FIRST IN OSLO 

As part of a new road safety 
campaign in Oslo, children with 
bicycles have to pass three tests 
on traffic rules and the use of a 
bicycle. If successful they are 
issued with a licence-card showing 
their photograph. They must take 
this with them every time they go 
out on their bicycles. 

If a policeman or a school¬ 
teacher sees a child breaking the 
traffic regulations he cuts off one 
corner of the licence-card. A child 
who loses all four corners is then 
disqualified from cycling until he 
or she has passed the tests again. 


EXPLORERS 
OFF TO THE 
FAR SOUTH 

Another stage in the great inter¬ 
national exploration of the vast 
White Continent begins on 
November 15 with the departure 
from London of the Trans- 
Antarctic Expedition’s main party. 

Led by Dr. Vivian Fuchs, they 
will sail 9000 miles to the Magga 
Dan for Shackleton Base in Vah- 
sel Bay, on the edge of the Wed¬ 
dell Sea. 

At Shackleton Base there will 
- be - a happy re-union between 
Dr. Fuchs’ party and the eight 
men they left there last February. 
These “residents” at Shackleton 
have had a tough time. 

They lost all their coal when 
the expanse of sea ice on which it 
was stored broke away in a storm. 
Making do with paraffin stoves, 
they have had to sleep in tents 
with the temperature as low as 
minus 63 degrees Fahrenheit. Well 
may they have envied their dogs 
living in snow tunnels at the com¬ 
paratively comfortable tempera¬ 
ture of 10 degrees Fahrenheit- 

THE GREAT MARCH 

Re-united, the expedition will 
begin preparations for their great 
venture next November, the march 
across Antarctica, via the South 
Pole itself. The larger of the two 
planes they are taking in the 
Magga Dan will make an air 
reconnaissance of the route, and 
depots will be laid along it, the 
farthest being 300 miles inland. 

When they set out in November 
1957 the main journey party under 
Dr. Fuchs will march 300 miles 
from Shackleton Base to this hut. 
After that they must be self-sup¬ 
porting for another 1100 miles till 
they reach a point near Mount 
Albert Markham on the other side 
of the South Pole. Here they will 
meet Sir Edmund Hillary’s party 
who will have travelled 300 miles 
from Scott Base, on the opposite 
side of Antarctica from Shackle¬ 
ton, having set up a series of sup¬ 
ply depots on their way. 

From this point the combined 
parties will travel together to Scott 
Base, arriving about February 
1958. 


COTTAGE FOR WELSH 
MUSEUM 

An 18th-century cottage in the 
Caernarvonshire village of Rhos- 
tryfan is being dismantled and will 
be taken to the Welsh Folk 
Museum at St. Fagan’s, near 
Cardiff, where it will be rebuilt 
stone by stone. 

The cottage was offered to the 
museum by Mrs. Kate Williams, of 
Rhostryfan. She wished to pre¬ 
serve it as it was the birthplace 
of her husband, a quarryman, and 
the home of his family for over a 
century. 
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Vital rules of the road 

Proficiency tests for young cyclists are all the better for a 
little police help, and here we see a Sergeant giving his three- 
thousandth test at a school in Cheam, Surrey. 


VISIT FROM THE QUEEN MOTHER 


When Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother visited the grey 
stone market town of Barnard 
Castle in County Durham the 
other day, an old man of 90, Mr. 
William Hodgson recognised an 
old customer. 

Mr. Hodgson used to keep a toy¬ 
shop next door, and among his 
customers in those days was the 
little Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, 
one day to become Queen. She 
used to visit the shop with her 


nurse when she was staying at 
Streatlam Castle nearby. 

The Queen Mother visited 
Barnard Castle to see the great 
Bowes Museum, founded by a 
member of her family. The 
museum, one of the greatest 
treasure houses in the north of 
England, was threatened with 
closure because of money difficul¬ 
ties a few months ago, but the 
Durham County Council has. now 
undertaken responsibility. 


-C N Competition 

NOVEL DRIVING TEST 
GAMES TO BE WON! 

JJriving a model car by magnetic 
remote control is great fun, but 
it is harder than you think to negotiate 
the winding city streets without knocking 
over a lamppost or other hazard. The ten 
winners of this week’s C N competition will 
have lots of amusement with these Driving 
Test Games, and learn something of road safety, too. All under 
17 living in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands may 
enter—free ! ..." 

What to Do : The artist has made several deliberate mistakes 
in the picture below—some might seriously affect road safety, 
others are just silly. We want you to find twelve mistakes (no 
more, no less), write them in a neat list on a postcard or sheet of 
plain paper, add your name, age, and address, and ask an adult 
to sign that it is your own unaided work. Attach to your entry 
the competition token (marked C N Token) from the foot of the 
back page of this issue, then post to : 

C N Competition No. 2, - 

3 Pilgrim Street. London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive by Tuesday, November 27, the closing date. 

Driving Test Games will be awarded for the ten neatest correct 
entries received, according to age. Surprise Awards for ten next 
best. The Editor’s decision is final. 




I 


il.fiu k 


By the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


The Children’s Newspaper, November 17, 1956 


'JTie news that the prorogation of 
Parliament was to be delayed 
over the first weekend of Novem¬ 
ber raised an interesting point 
about the way Parliamentary work 
is carried on. For the only thing 
that can ever be said with certainty 
about Parliament is that its moods 
are uncertain. 

But this is not the first time that 
“the international situation” has 
upset the programme, and it will 
no doubt not be the last. 

For instance, when the Israeli 
forces invaded Egypt the other 
week, Mr. Shinwell, a former De¬ 
fence Minister, wished to ask a 
question of the Prime Minister. If 
the answer was “ unsatisfactory ” 
he wanted to move the adjourn¬ 
ment of the House to debate it. 

But there was no statement then, 
and so Mr. Shinwell could not use 
the familiar method of “adjourn¬ 
ing” the Commons—which simply 
means diverting . it temporarily 
from its normal business to deal 
with some emergency of “urgent 
■public importance.” 

OPPORTUNITY FOR DEBATE 

However, the Premier did in fact 
make a statement later in the day 
on another kind of adjournment 
motion. This time it was moved 
by the Government Chief Whip. 

The purpose of this motion was 
to give M.P.s the chance of a wide- 
ranging. debate, provided that no 
one proposed new. laws or a 
change in present ones. 

But this put the House in a most 
unusual difficulty, because, accord¬ 
ing to the rules, the House was to 
conclude Government business at 
ten o’clock the same night. 

If ever it is agreed to sit later 
than this—which often happens— 
notice has to be given to suspend 
Standing Order No. 1 which lays 
down that ten o’clock is the 
normal finishing time. 

But there was no time to give 
such notice. So the House was 
faced with a curious situation. The 
Premier made his first statement, 
there was a brief debate, and the 
House then returned to the busi¬ 
ness which had been interrupted. 

SECOND STATEMENT 

Later, when that business was 
concluded, the Premier made an¬ 
other statement and the House 
went on debating it until ten 
o’clock. Even in an emergency 
the House has no power to extend 
its sittings except according to the 
rules. In the end, extra time for 
the debate was made by postpon¬ 
ing prorogation untiLNovember 5. 

It is no doubt all very mystify¬ 
ing. But suppose,any M.P, could 
come along at any time and, at a 
whim, get the business changed. 
What chaos would result! 

That used to be the situation 
many years ago. Because of it a 
body of rules was built up. They 
produce absurdities now and 
again, but as a whole work weli. 


News from Everywhere 


During trials at Brough, York¬ 
shire, a Blackburn Beverley trans¬ 
port aircraft dropped a ten-and- 
three-quarter-ton load of steel 
ballast, the heaviest single item 
dropped by parachute in this 
country. 

Electric razor points are being 
provided in ships of the Royal 
Navy, says the First Sea Lord. 

Four chimpanzees, trained at 
the London Zoo to hold a tea 
party, are being sent to Auckland 
Zoo, New Zealand. 

BBC television programmes 
have been received at an experi¬ 
mental station near New York. 


PRESENT FOR 
THE FUTURE 

ideal Christmas present- 
one that lastsfora whole year 
—can be had for 17s. 4d. For 
this sum Children’s Newspaper 
will be sent every week for a 
year to any address in the 
world, outside the United 
Kingdom. For £1 Is. 8d. it will 
be sent every week to any address 
within the United Kingdom. 

Please send your remittance, 
together with the full name 
and address of the friend to 
whom the C N is to be sent, 
to Subscription Department, 
Children's Newspaper, The 
Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C.4, and we 
will do the rest. 


A £10,000 scheme for extend¬ 
ing the Haworth Parsonage 
Museum has been announced by 
the Bronte Society. 

Six American explorers in a 
Dakota aircraft recently landed at 
the South Pole. They left flags 
and radar Teflectors to help future 
landings. They were the first men 
to stand at the South Pole since 
Captain Scott reached it in 1912. 

A team of -100 chess players 
representing British Universities 
played a match against students 
in Holland recently—by telephone. 

THE CONWAY’S END 

H.M.S. Conway has been gutted 
by fire while in the hands of the 
shipbreakers. 

At Kilburn, near Derby, a pit 
shaft which has been sealed for 
the past 50 years has been re¬ 
opened to save miners a 20-minute 
walk to the coal-face. 

Tokyo is, likely to be the 
world’s largest city before long. 
Its population, estimated at present 
to be 8^ million, is increasing at 
the rate of about 25,000 a month. 

The largest tanker ever built on 
the Tyne has been launched. She 
is the 38,000-ton Zaphon. 

A new naval station devoted to 
ocean research is to be set up 
jointly by Britain and the U.S. at 
Barbados. 

CORRECTION 

The view of Whitby in the C N 
dated November 3 was from Lythe 
Bank, not Hythe Bank as printed. 


Send 4d. for coloured catalogue. 



Join our Xmas Club. 

AND PAY OFF 
ANY ITEM 


r m DEPOSIT 

Choose your Christmas Gifts Now ! 



SOFT, COSY, HYGIENIC 

PETS BED f°r 

DOGSor 
CATS 


Inc.’phones 30.’ _ 

REAL RADIO RECEPTION—NOT A TOYJ 
Earphones essential. Ideal for Bedrooms, 
Invalids, Private listeuiug, Radio-miuded 
boys. etc. NO ELECTRICITY, NO 
BATTERIES. Works anywhere. Bakelite 
case — unbreakable. Perfect Present. 
Radio’s finest value. 4 7 x 2" x 4". 
Plus 1/9 post and packing. C.O.D. extra. 

MINI TYPEWRITER 

REALLY 
TYPES 

Post 1/9 . 

33 1 

cat. 

Simple to use. i 
Prints largecleari 
capital letters & 
figures. Accurate 
spacing. 

Automatio Carriage movements and spaces. 

WATERPROOFED 

BRAND-NEW 
Ridge Tent 
FOR CYCLISTS, 
HIKERS, 
BEACH, 
GARDENS. 
SleepsTwo 
People 
JUNIOR 



Strong enamelled steel frame. 
Cauvas slips off for easy 
washing. Spare canvas avail¬ 
able: Neat and compact. 
Folds flat. Ideal any room. 
State size when ordering 1 . 


BED SIZE 


16'' X 18' 18/6 
16* X 21*24/- 
16" X 24* 27/6 



BARGAIN in PAINTS 




:UKBUELE21 


34'9 


Plus 216 cart. 
C.O.D. ext . 
In strong tent cloth. Complete with pegs. 
Two 3-pieco poles in handy carrying bag. 
Lightweight.' Simple to erect. Size 5 ft. 
long, 4 ft. wide, 3 ft. high, 4 in. walla. 


SENIOR Size 42/6, plus 51- carr . 
C.O.D. ext. 6 ft. long, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 
3 ft. 9 in. high, 9 in. walla. 
MAJOR RIDGE TENT. Guaranteed 
water, rot and mildew proof. Green tent 
canvas, sleeps two easily, 85/-. S/6 post 
and packing. C.O.D. extra. _ 


MONTROSE PRODUCTS 

(Dept. C.N.P. 52). 623/7 HOLLOWAY ROAD, 

AliChwau 4426/7,8. LONDON, H.19. 


• Colour mixing chart. • Two stencil 
sheets. • 12 tubes of paint. • Two 
brushes, 

NEW 

U.S.A. — 

Plus P. A Pka. C.O.D. ir<Jl 
ruy and bo popular every¬ 
where. Ideal for Camps. 

Parties, Holidays. 

TREE SELT TUTOR that 
teaches yon to play in i hour. No 
musical knowledge required. Not 
a Toy-Real Musical Instru¬ 
ment. For all ages. Full size: 
as used by profeasionala. Mellow 
tone. Strong styrene material. 

Qea lM crcsccpe 

ilus lj9 past or 
C.QJ)~ extra. 

★ For alt students 
and school work. 

★ Enlarges up to 50 
times- ★Rack and 

pinion focusing. ★Com¬ 
plete with slides — 
specimen box. 
★ Forceps and 
full instuctns. 
8.y X 3* X 21*. 
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The Children’s Newspaper, November 17, 1956 



6800 MILES PER 
HOUR 

At a research station on Wallop’s 
Island, Virginia, stood a huge 
silver rocket. Suddenly its engines 
flamed into life, and in a matter 
of seconds it was out of sight. 

High above the earth the rocket 
split in two. The heavy base fell 
away, with two other rocket units, 
but the sleek “point” continued to 
streak upward. Within ten minutes 
of launching this also had crashed 
—far out in the Atlantic. - 

During this time, however, it 
had penetrated Earth’s atmosphere, 
into empty space, and set up a new 
world’s rocket speed record of 
more than 6800 m.p.h. 

The U.S. National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics an¬ 
nounced that the rocket rose to an 
altitude of more than 200 miles, 
within 50 miles of the rocket 
altitude record. 


NEW YORK WITHOUT 
SKYSCRAPERS 

An engraving of New York in 
1716 was sold in London recently 
for £4400. One of only five copies 
known to exist, it shows a town of 
neat and substantially-built houses 
with a church steeple prominent 
among them and sailing ships at 
anchor in the harbour. 

New York in those days was 
already a flourishing town, though 
its population was probably less 
than 20,000. Today the population 
is about eight million, and its 
church steeples are dwarfed by sky¬ 
scrapers. 

ALL THE QUEEN’S MEN 


ON THE EDGE OF YORKSHIRE 


The North Sea is always busy 
eating away the soft headlands of 
the Yorkshire coast. Because of 
this steady erosion, houses which 
have stood firmly for hundreds of 
years on „ the cliffs gradually 
become too dangerous to live in 
and have to be pulled down. 

At Robin Hood’s Bay, a quaint 
old fishing village close to Whitby, 
York House is one' of the few re¬ 
maining survivors. Only last 
spring its immediate neighbours 
had to be demolished, leaving it 


perched almost alone on the very 
edge of the crumbling headland. 

It is a very old house, built when 
Queen Elizabeth the First was on 
the throne, and the deep cellar may 
once have been used for conceal¬ 
ing contraband goods, for the 
fishermen of the bay were great 
smugglers in the old days. 

At the back of this house which 
has weathered the storms of three 
centuries is a balcony which juts 
out over the water at high tide. It 
is a splendid place for fishing. 



OX-BONE KING 

A chess king of the early 
Norman period was found during 
excavations near Aldersgate in 
London. Carved from the leg- 
bone of an ox, it is two and a 
half inches high. 

Chessmen made by Viking 
invaders have been found at 
Lewis, in the Hebrides; apart 
from these the 'Norman’ king 
found in London is one of the 
earliest unearthed in Britain. 


ORKNEY VETERAN 


FARRIERS ALL 

The Worshipful Company of 
Farriers which is now celebrating 
its 600th anniversary still has 
about 200 members, although 
there is not now a single farrier in 
the City of London. 

A farrier is a shoesmith as dis¬ 
tinct from a blacksmith. Many of 
the members of the Company are 
veterinary surgeons. 

This goes back to the time when 
“farrier(from a French word 
probably imported by the Nor¬ 
mans and meaning worker in iron) 
was used for the kind of iron¬ 
worker who specialised in horse¬ 
shoes. The more versatile smith 
produced tools and weapons. 

As the farrier spent his working 
life- with horses he gradually 
became a horse-doctor as well. 


WHERE THERE’S A WILL 
THERE’S A GARDEN 

Though it has no garden space, 
Todmorden Station in Yorkshire 
has won one of the first prizes 
awarded in the station garden com¬ 
petition which, was run by British 
Railways. 

The staff provided window- 
boxes and glass tanks of tropical 
fish, and they also built a foun¬ 
tain and goldfish pond with a 
working model of a water wheel. 


Representatives of every regi¬ 
ment in the British Army will be 
present at the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea, when the Queen dines 
there on November 27. 

This is the first time that such a 
dinner has been held, and the 
colonels of the 160 regiments and 
corps will each take one piece of 
their regimental silver. One of 
the biggest will be the Derby Ram, 
mascot of the 2nd Battalion, Sher¬ 
wood Foresters, so heavy that it 
takes, two men to lift it. 


The oldest inhabitant of Orkney 
is Mr. James Matches of Strom- 
ness, who has just celebrated his 
99th birthday. He is a descendant 
of Washington Irving, author of 
the American classic Rip Van 
Winkle. 


Bewitching 

A touring company specialising in performances for young 
people has been touring London schools. After a lively 
performance of Humperdinck’s opera. Hansel and Gretel, 
the witch, Pauline Michaelson, tried the effect of her hat 
on the fairy curls of Georgina Potter. 



Brickplayer is more than just a toy—the kits contain real building 
materials—miniature bricks of all required shapes, mortar, roofing, - 
plastic windows and doors, plans and instruction booklet. Further¬ 
more, all models have been designed by an architect to “ O ” gauge 
scale. Once completed the buildings will remain permanent or 
they can be dismantled by merely soaking them in water so that 
the bricks can be used again. 

Do you know that you can win prizes of £21, £10 10s., and £5 5s. 
and a number of consolation prizes in the grand 
BRICKPLAYER Contest. 

Brickplayer Kit 3 • - - - 26/- Brickplayer Kit 4 - - - • 48/9 

Kit 3A converting Kit 3 into Kit 4 - - - - 26/- 
Brickplayer Farm Kit - - 58/3 2,000 Bricks Box - - - « 55/- 

Extra Bricks, Roofing and Cement In low-priced packs. 

Windows and Doors obtainable singly. 

BRICKPLAYER 

The only real Building Kit 


Obtainable from good toyshops and departmental stores. If your dealer cannot 
supply, write for address of nearest stockist to : 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. Dept. C, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 



DOLLS 
WIG FOR 
XMAS 


MAKE YOUR DOLLY 
LOOK LIKE NEW 
WITH A 

CURL-UP DOLLS WIG 


Lustrous Doit's Hair which Plait, Brush, 
Comb and Curl again in your own style. 

Colours: DARK*FAIR• BLONDE 


WiG PRICES 

12" 5/6 16" 6/6 For size, measure 

, IQ// circumference 

14 6/- lo 7/- round head just 

Post and packing 9d. above eyes. 

Send today—immediate despatch. 

CURL-UP DOLLS PERM CO. 

(Dept. CN), 7 Charleville Rd„ LONDON, W.I4 




RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 
GREAT BARGAIN 

at below cost. Strong 
enamelled handle with 
new blade firmly held 
by screw. Puts used 
blades to good use. Semi 
1/- stamps or P.O. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR 
6,000 Revs. 

Per 

Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 

_ metal base for simple 

assembly to make this working Electrio 
Motor. Great technical, instructive and 
entertaining boy's toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/10. 

Win. PENN. LTD. (Dept. CW), 
585 High Rd„ Finchley, London, N .12 



Jimmy’s looking ahead. He’s made himself a 
space suit and hopes it won’t be long before he 
can take off for Mars. But unlike Jimmy, there 
are thousands of boys and girls from unhappy 
homes, cared for by the League of Pity, who 
can’t go far without your help. These children’s 
future happiness and success still largely depend 
on the pennies you save and send to the League 
of Pity. You can help them by joining the 
League. Just fill in the coupon below and send 
it in with a 2/6 postal order. In return you will 
get a Blue Bird membership badge and, on loan, 
a Blue Egg in which to put your League 
savings. 

-SEND YOUR COUPON NOW_ 

| TO THE LEAGUE OF PITY, VICTORY HOUSE. LEICESTER I 
. SQUARE, LONDON. W.C.l. 1 

1 Please enrol me as a member. ; 

1 I enclose P.O. for 2[6 I 

I NAME.. ! 

I ADDRESS....:..... 1 

I .. J 

1 PLEASE USE BLOCK CAPITALS_aJ 
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RADIO AND TV 


TRIBUTE 


TO THE GRAMOPHONE 


The gramophone record is to 
broadcasting what tinned food 
is to the average household. Not 
indispensable, but a valuable 
standby at all times, and often 
tastier than fresh fare prepared 
on the spot! 

Now, for the first time, we can 
hear the BBC Light Programme 
paying thankful tribute to the 
gramophone with a special Record 
Week of 1956, beginning on Sun¬ 
day, December 9. ■ More than 15 
hours will be devoted to every 
type of record, from jazz to grand 
opera, from crooning and ballad 
singing to performances by the 
world’s finest orchestras. 

The Younger Generation will 
discuss the gramophone on Decem¬ 
ber 9, and other highlights are a 
Top of the Fdrm gramophone quiz 
and an extra-special Children’s 
Favourites, with three of the best- 
known disc jockeys—Derek 
McCulloch (Uncle Mac), Rex 
Palmer, and Peter Brough. 

It will be a great week for Miss 
Anna Instone, Chief of the BBC 
Gramophone Library. With more 
than half a million discs, it is the 
biggest collection of commercial 
gramophone records in the world. 
Yet -Miss Instone and her staff 
claim to be able to find any given 
record inside 60 seconds. 



In the B B C gramophone library, the biggest of its kind in the world 


Proud Rochdale 

J^ochdale is famous for woollens, 
but I am sure lots of people 
know it best as the birthplace of 
Gracie Fields. “Our Grade’’ will 
be seen on her native heath, when 
BBC cameras call there next 
Monday for a Home Town pro¬ 



Sheila Gaunt, Carnival Queen for 
Rochdale’s Centenary Year 


gramme. With her to talk about 
Rochdale will be a fellow-native, 
the popular comedian Norman 
Evans. ■ 

This is Rochdale’s. Centenary 
Year, so another guest will be 18- 
year-old Sheila Gaunt, who was 
elected Centenary Queen. She 
works in a Rochdale mill. 

Appleyards again 

JjtKE everybody else, the Apple- 
yards are growing older. 
When they return for their tenth 
fortnightly series in BBC Tele¬ 
vision next Saturday, Tommy 
(Derek Rowe) will be going to art 
school after trying various other 
jobs. 


Iceland adventure, 

]VJany boys must have envied the 
lucky fifty who went to Ice¬ 
land for three weeks last summer 
on-the British Schools Exploring 
Society expedition. Readers of 
CN already know something of 
their story—from the account 
given a fortnight ago by Michael 
Elliott, one of the boys concerned. 
On the Langjokull glacier they 
lived under canvas, carrying in 
their rucksacks the same kind of 
equipment and rations as were 
used on Captain Scott’s expedition 
to the South Pole in 1912. 

Those boys who stayed behind 
can now catch up with the party 
by means of film. In B B C Tele¬ 
vision this Friday cameraman 
A. A; Englander is to describe how 
he joined the party at Reykjavik, 
showing film he shot on a two-day 
climb with the boys up to the 
4500-foot summit of Langjokull. 
The pictures show the meteoro¬ 
logical camp there. Weather read¬ 
ings were sent by radio to the base 
camp and re-transmitted by Radio 
Iceland to Dunstable. 

Mr. Englander did riot go on the 
long march, in which eleven 
selected boys trekked 180 miles to 
the 5750-foot summit of Hofs- 
jokull. But he hopes to show film 
taken by the boys themselves. 

In 19th-century York 

(Jetting a real horse up the steps 

> of York Castle Museum, was 
the trickiest job connected with 
Now—and Then, the programme 
in B B C’s Children’s T V this 
Thursday about York’s recon¬ 
structed 19th-century street. The 
horse played its part in the filming 
of an aunt and her niece in Vic¬ 
torian dress arriving by hansom 
cab alongside the toyshop and 
haberdasher’s. ■ . . . 


Busy days for 
Lenny and Terry 

These are busy days for Lenny 
the Lion and his master, Terry 
Hall. On Friday you can see them 
in BBC Television’s Dave King 
Show. Two days later they pop up 
to amuse us again in Children’s 
Television. 

Lenny gets more fan letters than 
his master, though Terry is the one 
who really does the work. But he 
is such a good ventriloquist that 
viewers find it easy to believe that 
the shy Lenny is a living creature 
and not merely a puppet. It 
is Lenny, not Terry Hall, who 
has a fan club now numbering 
10,000 children. '■ 

Towards the end of their three 
months’ regular appearance in 
BBC Children’s TV last spring. 



Terry Hall with Lenny the Lion, 
whom most viewers like to regard 
as a live animal 


.the pair were also performing at 
Yarmouth. At the end of each 
T V show they had to take a plane 
so as to be on the Wellington Pier 
in time. 

Ernest Thomson 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


No more 

NOVEMBER 14, 1896. 

BRIGHTON — Dense crowds 
milled around London’s National 
Liberal Club and Whitehall Court 
this morning to see the start of a 
historic cavalcade—a procession of 
motor-cars setting off to Brighton 
to celebrate the new “freedom of 
the road ” for motorists. 

The days when users of the new 
mode of transport—the motor-car 
—dare not go on the road without 
a red flag being carried before 
them have been brought to an end 
by the withdrawal of restrictions 
imposed by the Locomotives on 
Highways Act. 

Along the whole of the route— 
from Charing Cross, London, to 
the West Pier at Brighton—crowds 
gathered to watch the spectacle. 
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red flags ! 

At the starting post a red flag 
was symbolically tom into shreds 
and the motorists set off amid 
scenes of amazing enthusiasm, the 
police clearing a way for them with 
.great difficulty. 

In the lead, displaying the violet 
and gold banner of the Motor Car 
Club, was the pilot car powered by 
a Panhard motor. It was driven by 
the Club President, wearing yacht¬ 
ing costume, 

Mounted and foot police held 
back the cheering crowds as the 
cars chugged to their goal on 
Brighton Pier in weather far from 
ideal for driving, the passengers 
muffled against the rain and sitting 
bravely upright. 

A celebration dinner is being 
held in Brighton this evening 


Revolution in Rome 


NOVEMBER 15,1848. ROME 
—Prime Minister Pellegrino Rossi 
was stabbed to death on the 
steps of the Piazza here today as 
he went to attend the opening of 
Parliament. 

The assassination was planned 
with the purpose of destroying the 
present government and putting in 
its place a union of democracies 
against Austria. '• 

During the last few days, Signor 
Rossi had received 13 anonymous 
threatening letters, and this morn¬ 
ing, suspecting that there would 
be some sort of demonstration, he 
ordered police agents to stand at 
various vantage points in the city. 

Groups of anti-Rossi demonstra¬ 
tors appeared, many of them wear¬ 
ing short grey tunics and blue 
trousers, with their long daggers 
dangling at their sides. . 

Rossi was told of this, but de¬ 


clared: “I must go.” Only one 
companion dared to go with him. 

In the square at the Piazza, 
3000 angry and excited people \yere 
awaiting him. Many shouted 
threats and curses. But when 
R.ossi appeared, a tall figure in a 
dark blue overcoat, silence fell. 

He had begun mounting the 
steps of the. Piazza when a young 
man on his right gave him a light 
blow. As Rossi turned, another 
stabbed him in-the throat. 

At once all the armed men 
around him raised their daggers 
high to prevent'the attacker from 
being identified and a cloak was 
thrown over the murderer. 

So powerful are Rossi’s enemies 
that, the Assembly continued its 
meeting as ■ though nothing had 
happened—despite their knowing 
that Rossi lay. dying ‘in an ad¬ 
joining room. . 


Lucknow relieved 


NOVEMBER. 17, 1857—LUCK¬ 
NOW—After two'days’ bitter fight¬ 
ing, a relief force" under command 
of Sir Colin Campbell today 
reached the gallant garrison that 
has held Lucknow for' six months 
against the hordes of mutinous 
Indians. 

The relief force of 4700 men and 
32 guns which left Cawnpore on 
November 9, reached the outskirts 
of Lucknow on November 15 and 
had to fight its way step by step 
towards the Residency. 

Yesterday they forced their way 
partly into the town and today 
managed to communicate with the 
garrison. Several of the members 
of the besieged garrison came out 
and joined with the relief before 
the attack'was over, mined several 


buildings, and poured ; shell after 
shell into the ranks of the enemy. 

.When the advance was sounded, 
the garrison received rit with in¬ 
describable enthusiasm; After 
months of anxiety their cheers of 
response to the bugle call echoed 
through the building. 

An earlier attempt to. relieve the 
garrison was made several weeks 
earlier under Henry Havelock, but 
by the time he reached Lucknow 
his force had been so reduced by 
many battles and exposure that he 
could only reinforce the garrison 
there. 

(After securing Lucknow, Camp¬ 
bell succeeded in taking 400 
women and children and over 1000 
sick imd wounded to the safety of 
.Calcutta.) 


SUSSEX SCHOOLBOY AND HIS TREES 


Danger threatens some of the 
trees in Chanctonbury Ring, the 
famous landmark on the Sussex 
Downs. This noble clump of 
beeches, whose roots reach down 
into a Roman camp, was planted 
nearly 200 years ago by a school¬ 
boy, Charles Goring. He lived in 
nearby Wiston, and every day he 
would toil up the hill with bottles 


of water to keep his seedlings alive 
in the chalky soil. 

He lived to the age of 85 and to 
see his hilltop, as he then wrote 
in a poem, “In all its beauty 
dressed.” His Chanctonbury Ring 
has gladdened the hearts of mil¬ 
lions, and. now that some of the 
trees are decaying we shall hope 
that new ones will be planted. 
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Big Ben’s Clock Tower 


WELCOME RETURN OF BIG BEN 



Vorkers on the clock-face show its huge size 


>se-up portrait of Big Ben, which weighs 13J tons. It has been striking the hours, day 
and night, for nearly a century 


Moving one of the hour hands, each nine feet long 


The crown of the Clock Tower 


Restoring the huge figures of the hours 





Looking north from the tower of Big Ben to the wonderful panorama of the Thames sweeping round eastward to the City of London. County Hall is on the right 


Silent since July 2, Big Ben is likely to be back on the air before the end of this 
month. It is good news, for although Great Tom of St. Paul’s has been an efficient 
deputy as a B B C time-signal most people have missed Big'Ben’s long-familiar chimes, 
and will be glad to hear them again. 

Big Ben, to most people, means the great clock high above the Houses of Parliament. 
But the name really belongs to the great bell connected to the clock mechanism; and it 
is said to owe this name to Sir Benjamin Hall, First Commissioner of Works when 
the bell was hung nearly a century ago. He was a huge man, one of the biggest in the 


Commons, and the story goes that during discussions about a name for the new bell 
someone exclaimed “Why not call it Big Ben?” 

But the clock itself is no less worthy of the name, as is shown by some of the.se 
pictures, taken during its recent overhaul. Each of the four faces measures 23 feet 
across. The ’minute hands are 14 feet long—more than the height of an ordinary 
room and each of them weighs two cwt. Every time they move forward they jump 
six inches. The figures on the dials are each two feet high, and the minute spaces are 
one foot square. Big Ben, indeed! 
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SOUTHWARD 

HO! 

'There will be an impressive 
scene in London on Thurs¬ 
day this week when the main 
British party of the Common¬ 
wealth Trans-Antarctic Expe¬ 
dition, led by Dr. Vivian 
Fuchs, wave farewell from 
their ship, the Magga Dan, as 
she leaves Tower Bridge. For 
they will be off on a voyage of 
more than 9000 miles towards 
the world’s Farthest South. In 
about six weeks’ time they will 
join the advance party at 
Shackleton Base, and begin 
final preparations for their 
share in the greatest project of 
’exploration ever attempted. 

During the next two years, 
together with men of other 
nations, they will be surveying 
Antarctica’s plains and moun¬ 
tains, studying its grim climate, 
probing the secrets beneath its 
eternal snows. The nations 
will be joined, as never before, 
in the wonderful enterprise of 
exploring the Great White 
Continent. 

For our own British Com¬ 
monwealth explorers, the great 
climax will come next Novem¬ 
ber in a daring attempt to 
march, via the South Pole, 
right across the Continent 
from ocean to ocean. 

They will all be facing dan¬ 
ger and hardship for the 
enrichment of human life and 
knowledge. The whole world 
wishes them Bon Voyage! 


HIS LINE 

We met a man the other day 
v v who might have baffled the 
What’s My Line panel. He had 
spent all his working life build¬ 
ing film “sets.” 

After apprenticeship in the 
building trade he had found 
himself by chance working in a 
film studio. After that came 
thirty years in a world of make- 
believe where nothing was what 
it appeared to be. 

At first he found it rather dis¬ 
heartening to create all kinds of 
attractive and beautiful scenes, 
only to see them destroyed with¬ 
in a few days, or perhaps hours. 
As a good craftsman, he did not 
relish the idea of all his work 
being here today and gone to¬ 
morrow. 

But he soon found himself 
taking special pride in the 
strange art of making things that 
are not what they seem. 

All of which supports the old 
saying that there is no fun like 
work. Taking a pride in one’s 
job, however strange it may be, 
points the way to a happy life. 


Round the world 
on £5 

Towards the end of last year 
the Duke of Edinburgh 
said that he would like to see 
British youth showing their spirit 
of adventure by trying to get 
round the world on £5. 

The Duke’s challenge was 
accepted by Mr. M. A. Boyd, 
a 22-year-old graduate , of 
Wadham College, Oxford, who 
is now reported to have reached 
Bombay after travelling through 
no fewer than 17 countries. 
Only £1 of the original £5 
remained, but Mr. Boyd was 
still pressing on manfully. 

The C N salutes him for his 
spirit of adventure and wishes 
him well on the rest of his 
journey—and his money. 

Many Happy Returns 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
November 20, 1926 

The work of saving St. Paul’s 
has been going on now for 
over 18 months. Has its object 
been achieved? 

Canon Alexander has been 
giving evidence before the 
Traffic Commission against the 
proposed St. Paul’s Bridge. The 
bridge, he said, would be danger¬ 
ous to the cathedral. Even 
within a week or two of his 
giving evidence ther.e had been 
signs of movement. That is to-, 
say, St. Paul’s was still sinking. 

The foundations of St. Paul’s 
should be made so secure that 
the cracking will cea^e, and that 
neither the making of a bridge 
nor any other digging can dis¬ 
turb it. 


OUR HOMELAND 


The Essex village of Stebbing, 
as seen from the church tower 


AUTUMN’S HERE 

Doughs are daily rifled 
By the gusty thieves, 

And the book of Nature 
Getteth short of leaves. 

Thomas Hood 

TIME. 

Too Slow for those who Wait, 
Too Swift for those who 
Fear, 

Too Long for those who Grieve, 
Too Short for those who Rejoice; 
But for those who Love 
Time is not. 

Henry Van Dyke 


A recent picture of Prince 
Charles, who celebrates his 
eighth birthday on Wednesday, 
November 14. 

Think on These Things 

T ove is shown in self-sacrifice, 
in giving, and Jesus gave 
everything for us. 

On Remembrance Day we re¬ 
member with gratitude and pride 
all those who, in the great wars, 
laid down their lives for their 
country. They made the 
supreme sacrifice, and are for 
ever honoured. We think too 
of the many who were maimed 
and injured, and who still suffer 
pain and distress. 

We honour them, however, 
not only by remembering them, 
but also by trying to follow 
their example by making our 
lives worthy of the sacrifice that 
has been made for us. 

O. R. C. 


THEY SAY . . . 

The practice of learning by 
heart before going to 
grammar schools seems to be 
dying out. 

Headmaster of Bishop Vesey 
Grammar School, Sutton Coldfield 

TC’or every sixteen boys who 
take full-time • university 
courses in technical colleges, 
there is only one girl. How are 
we .going to bring home to girls 
and their employers that it is 
worth while continuing their 
studies after school? 

Sir David Eccles, 
Minister of Education 

Tf men only accepted what 
their eyes saw, there would 
be no progress at all in the 
understanding of men and of 
nations. 

Rev. Dr. H. C. Whitley, Minister 
of St. Giles' Cathedral, Edinburgh 

TTJhen I was 21 I knew it all. 
v ' As I grew older, I began to 
realise how little I did know. 
When I became Lord Mayor I 
realised that I didn’t know any¬ 
thing. 

Alderman R. Neill of Sheffield 


QUIZ CORNER 

1. Where did Oliver Crom¬ 

well go to school? 

2. What was the former 

name of the Scottish 
County of Angus? 

3. Which regiment wears 

the “Flash ” of ribbons 
from the back of the 
collar?’ 

4. What is the correct way 

of addressing an Am¬ 
bassador? 

5. What is meant by a 

“Savant ”? 

6. What is the Authorised 

Version of the Bible? 

./Insicws 07» page 12 


Out and About 

The hedges in many places are 
whitened with “old man’s 
beard,” stringy coiling stems 
carrying clusters of ash-blond 
fluff, which gets blown off and 
carries the seeds of those white 
and green funnel-shaped flowers 
of summer. 

In contrast there are the 
warm bronze and scarlet hues of 
withered bramble leaves as well 
as the glow of berries, especially 
the hips and haws which mean 
food for birds and other wild 
creatures. Not so noticeable but 
common enough are the little 
purple sloes, fruit of the black¬ 
thorn. 

Their colour, with a tinge of 
blue in it, is very like that of 
the smoke coming from an 
autumn bonfire at the end of the 
lane. It seems typical of a calm 
November day. C. D. D. 


JUST AN IDEA 
Opportunity is two willing 
hands, one alert brain, and one 
strong will. 


The Editor's Table 
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Next Week’s 
Birthdays 

November 18 

W. S. Gilbert (1836-1911). 
Comic poet and librettist. His 
partnership with the composer 
Arthur Sulli¬ 
van was the 
perfect com¬ 
bination of 
words and 
music. It 
produced a 
highly- 
specialised 
result, in The 
Gondoliers, 
Iolanthe, The 
Mikado, and other light operas, 
which have remarkably outlasted 
the age for which they were 
written. 

November 19 

President Garfield (1831-1881). 
Twentieth president of the 
United States. He commanded 
a brigade in the Civil War, was 
Senator for Ohio, and was 
elected to the White House by 
a narrow margin. Once in 
power he tried to check corrup¬ 
tion and he was assassinated by 
a disappointed office-seeker. 

November 20 

Sir Wilfred Laurier (1841- 
1919). Canadian statesman. 
He was Prime Minister for 
fifteen years and Canada ex¬ 
panded greatly in that time. 
Although French-Canadian by 
origin he repudiated attempts to 
divide Canada by race or by 
religion—he held that she was 
one nation and a proud member 
of the British Commonwealth. 

November 21 

Sir Leslie Ward (1851-1922). 
“Spy,” the famous caricaturist. 
His character portraits, repro¬ 
duced in colour in the famous 
weekly magazine Vanity Fair 
(1868-1910), depicted the men 
then in public life and they are 
still to be seen in clubs and 
common-rooms. 

November 22 

Pat Smythe (1928). Show 
jumper. She first went abroad 
with the 
British team 
in 1947 and 
has since 
given fault¬ 
less perform- 
a n c e s of 
horsemanship 
all over the 
world. In 
1954 she told 
her story in a 
book which she entitled Jump 
for Joy. 

November 23 

Sir Gilbert Parker (1862-1932). ' 
Canadian novelist. His many 
novels had an individual atmos¬ 
phere from the land of his birth. 
One of them, The Seats of the 
Mighty, was dramatised. He was 
M.P. for Gravesend, 1900-1918. 

November 24 

Carlo Lorenzini (1826-1890). 
Better known by his pen-name, 

C. Collodi, under which he wrote 
the story of Pinocchio, the well¬ 
loved little puppet. 
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AM ENGLISHWOMAN 
IN THE DESERT 

Gertrude Bell urn an Englishwoman of supreme courage, 
and astonishingly varied gifts. She was, moreover, a 
woman whose special understanding for countries of the 
Middle East enabled her to win the affection and con¬ 
fidence of Arab peoples and so shape the course of 
history. The story of her adventurous life is a wonderful 
and inspiring story, and it is well told for young people by 
Josephine Kamm in a new book called Daughter of the 
Desert, published by The Bodley Head at 10s. 6d. It is 
also a story that has special interest in these times, when 
the eyes of the whole world are turned anxiously towards 
the Middle East. 


"Dorn in 1868, daughter of a 
wealthy Durham man, Gert¬ 
rude Bell grew up in times 
when it was not considered 
seemly for a young lady to walk 
alone in city streets. At Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford, where she 
became the first woman to get a 
First in Modern History, the 
students had to have a chaperone 
at lectures, and when they took to 
riding bicycles, their Principal 
bravely trundled after them on a 
tricycle! 

From such sheltered surround¬ 
ings emerged the young woman 
who was destined not only to 
become famous as a traveller, 
mountaineer, writer, and archae¬ 
ologist, biit also to help in build¬ 
ing a new Arab State. 

EXAMPLE OF COURAGE 

Mountaineering laurels were 
won by Gertrude Bell in the Alps. 
Two celebrated Alpine guides said 
that this slim young woman had 
saved their lives by her example 
of courage and determination 
when their party had been caught 
in a storm near the summit of the 
Finsteraarhorn. Literary laurels 
she achieved by books describing 
her travels and archaeological 
work. 

Gertrude Bell’s love of the 
desert began when she was 23 
and staying with English friends 
at Tehran, in Persia. Later, she 
learned Arabic, but not until she 
was 31 did she first see the land 
that was to become so dear to her 
heart. She visited Jerusalem, and 
began making journeys on horse¬ 
back into the silent desert, gene- 



Angns and Linda are two King 
Penguin chicks at the London 
Zoo. Angus is the elder by a few 
weeks and was kept in a separate 
pen while Linda did some growing. 
She has not yet caught him up in 
size hut, having now been properly 
introduced, allows him to take 
her for a walk. 


rally accompanied only by an 
Arab servant. 

Her greatest journey, through 
little-known territory, was made 
in 1913 when, with her faithful 
companion, Fattuh, she crossed 
the desert by a roundabout route 
from Damascus to Hayil, some 
500 miles away, and from there 
went on to Baghdad, about 340 
miles to the north. 

IN A LAWLESS REGION 

Never before had a white 
woman ventured alone into this 
lawless region, as it then was, but 
everywhere the Arabs responded 
to her trust in them. She visited 
them in their tents, talked to them 
in their own language, listened to 
the tales and songs of the desert, 
sat with them round the big dish 
on the ground from which every¬ 
one helped themselves with their 
fingers. 

They came to love her, calling 
her, “Daughter of the Desert,” 
and “Mother of the Faithful”— 
the latter a proud title previously 
given only to the wife of the 
Prophet Mohammed. 

During the First World War 
Gertrude’s knowledge of the 
desert peoples was of great value 
to Britain in her campaign against 
Turkey. And with the end of that 
war she continued to play an 
important role in • the affairs of 
the new independent State of Iraq, 
which had been freed from 
Turkish rule. 

AGAINST DOCTORS’ ADVICE 

But the heat and constant work 
had' undermined her health. 
Indeed, Gertrude Bell may be 
said to have sacrificed her life for 
the Arab people she had come to 
love. Doctors told her that the 
trying climate was bad for her, 
but she continued to serve Iraq 
as Director of Archaeology, found¬ 
ing “the magnificent Museum at 
Baghdad, which was to tell the 
story of this ancient land's past 
civilisations. 

She died in her sleep at the age 
of .58, and the Iraquis inscribed 
their “gratitude for her great 
deeds in this country ” on a 
plaque in the Museum, and 
recorded how “With wonderful 
care and devotion she had 
assembled the most precious 
objects in it, and through the heat 
of the summer worked on them 
until the day of her death on 
July 12, 1926.” 

One of the last things she had 
written, in a letter home, was, 
“There is still so much to do, 
there is still so much to learn.” 



DOWN IN THE FOREST 


GOOD GREETINGS 


A helicopter has been used to 
carry lumber in the Scottish High¬ 
lands. 

The Forestry Commission tried 
one in an inaccessible part of the 
Glen Duror State Forest. The 
pilot landed 700 feet up a moun¬ 
tainside and lifted several quarter- 


BIRD-CATCHING TREES 

Gardeners in two parks at 
Auckland, New Zealand, have 
had the strange job of protecting 
small birds from certain trees. 
These trees, a small evergreen 
variety known to the Maoris as 
parapare, have seed pods which 
exude a sweet, sticky substance 
which attracts some of the smaller 
birds and then traps them. 

So gardeners have been keeping 
a watch on the trees and cutting 
off the gummy seeds before they 
become a danger to little birds 
with a “sweet tooth.” 


DIANA OF THE 
EPHESIANS 

A wonderful example of ancient 
Greek sculpture has been dis¬ 
covered during excavations on the 
site of the ancient city of Ephesus. 
It is of grey marble about four 
feet high and represents Artemis, 
or Diana, the goddess Diana of 
the Ephesians of whom we read 
in Acts 19 and whose temple was 
one of the Seven Wonders of the 
Ancient World. 

The arms are broken off, but 
one has since been fouqd, and it 
is hoped that further excavations 
will uncover the other. 


ON THE ROAD 

There were 3,609,400 cars and 
1,134,257 goods vehicles in use in 
the United Kingdom at the end of 
1955. These figures are given in a 
report which also states that one 
person in 14 is estimated to have 
a car. in this country compared 
with one in three in the U.S. 


A COIN IN THE GARDEN 

While playing in his garden at 
Chaddesden, Derbyshire, nine- 
year-old John Sheldon found a 
coin. It has proved to be a 
Charles the Second 5s. piece, dated 
1668 and valued at about £18. 


ton loads, fixed below his machine, 
to a field a mile away. 

The helicopter made eleven 
trips, each taking two to three 
minutes. But, at present, the high 
cost of fuel makes any large scale 
use of this method of timber- 
haulage unlikely. 


BOTTLE OF FRIENDSHIP 

While ,on a day trip to Dover, 
Roger Jenner threw a bottle con¬ 
taining his name and address into 
the sea. 'Fifteen days later it was 
picked up on a Dutch beach by 
two German children who were 
on holiday. 

As a result, they have formed a 
pen friendship with Roger, who 
lives at Detling, a village near 
Maidstone. 


The Christmas season offers us 
a fine chance to send greetings to 
our friends and help a good cause 
at the same time. 

For instance, there is an attrac¬ 
tive set of Christmas cards issued 
by the Grenfell Association, which 
carries out medical work for the 
isolated fishermen of Labrador 
and northern Newfoundland. An 
illustrated leaflet about the cards 
can be obtained for 2d. from the 
association at 66 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.l. 

Christmas cards and seals can 
also be obtained from the Save 
the Children Fund, which helps 
children in need, regardless of 
race, colour, or creed. Details 
can be obtained from their head¬ 
quarters at 12 Upper Belgrave 
Street. London. SAV.l. 


OUR DUMB FRIEND BELLO (18) 
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WELSH INTERNHTiONM. FOOTBALLERS 

IVOR ALLCHURCH — 

■ AND 

RAY DANIEL 

WERE COMRADES IN 
THEIR SCHOOL TEAM ^ 

(plis marl,Swansea); 
first IK the Junior and 
THEN INTHE SENIOR 
ELEVENS AND CONTINUED 

as Team mates in 
a Swansea Youth 

CLUB WHEN SCHOOLDAYS 
WERE OVER ... 

IVOR AND RAY THEN LOST TOUCH 
WITH EACH OTHER FOR SOME YEARS, 

But Came Together once more on 
NOVEMBER IS, H)SO, WHEN BOTH. 
MADE THEIR FIRST APPEARANCE 

FOR wales (y. England). 


Sporting Flashbacks 




Frogs 
STOPPED 
PLAY / 

South Africa v. 
England, 
DURBAN, 

It) 2Z-ZS. 



-Sll- and V 

. SANDHAM , 
(OPENING FOR ENGLAND)' 

had Just taken position at the 

WICKET WHEN HE SAW A SMALL MOUND 

appear —Then another and another . 
JKE'MOUNDS’ WERE Ff?0<3£ AND A 
groundsman hud to collect 

HALF A PAILFUL BEFORE PLAY 
COULD CONTINUE. 


RETURN TRIP BY RAFT 


"RED INDIAN 
BOYHOOD 

What was it like to be a boy 
growing up to be a brave in a war¬ 
like Red Indian tribe? Certainly 
the training was tough, part of the 
routine being a whipping every 
morning—not as punishment, but 
simply to harden the body. 

The true story of such a lad is 
told in Long Lance, by Chief 
Buffalo Child Long Lance (Faber 
and Faber, 12s. 6d.). 

The author belonged to the 
Blackfoot tribe, who roamed the 
prairies of northern Montana and 
western Canada towards the end 
of the last century. His boyhood 
was continual excitement. There 
were fights with his tribe's greatest 
enemies (the Crow Indians), buffalo 
hunts, catching of wild horses, 
elaborate tribal dances, and— 
most awe-inspiring of all for the 
youngsters—the weird powers of 
the medicine men. 

He thought his chances of be¬ 
coming a brave were gone for ever 
when he was sent to a mission 
school, but he grew up to serve 
with distinction with the Canadian 
Army in the First World War. 

Afterwards, as a highly educated 
writer, he devoted himself to the 
welfare of his people, helping 
them to adjust themselves to the 
new way of life which the white 
man had brought to their country. 

ROYAL SWANS FROM 
CANADA 

Two more trumpeter swans have 
arrived at the Severn Wildfowl 
Trust in Gloucestershire as a gift 
to the Queen from the Canadian 
Government. 

The trumpeter is the largest and 
rarest kind of swan in the world, 
and six specimens were promised 
to the Queen during her Canadian 
tour in 1951. Of the first five sent 
over by aircraft, one died soon 
after its arrival. Thus these two 
new swans bring the number up 
to the promised six. 


PACIFIC 

A few years ago Norwegian 
scientist Thor Heyerdahl left Peru 
and sailed nearly 4000 miles across 
the Pacific on a balsa-wood raft, 
the Kon-Tiki. It was one of the 
most daring voyages of all time, 
and Thor Heyerdahl made it, with 
five companions, to support his 
theory that the ancestors of the 
Pacific islanders were emigrants 
from South America. 

Now comes news that five 
Frenchmen in a bamboo raft, the 
Tahiti Nui, hope to make a round 
trip of well over 12,000 miles from 
Tahiti to South America and back 
to prove just the opposite—that 
South American Indians came 


HIGHER WATERFALL 

The Kalambo Falls, near 
Abercorn, is the highest water¬ 
fall in Northern Rhodesia and 
among the highest in Africa. 
Previous measurements gave their 
height as 705 feet, but a recent 
survey shows that they are in fact 
726 feet high in an unbroken drop 
—more than twice the height of 
the famous Victoria Falls on the 
Zambesi. 


originally from the islands of the 
Pacific. 

Leader of the present expedition 
is Eric . de Bisschop, who once 
sailed alone from Honolulu to 
Cannes in a boat of his own inven¬ 
tion, built with Polynesian canoes. 

His Tahiti Nui, unlike the Kon- 
Tiki, has two triangular sails of 
woven Pandanus leaves, and is 
about 48 feet long and 18 wide. 
The bamboos arc lashed together 
with liana, a tropical creeper, for 
all the materials used are found in 
Tahiti. 

On the\ outward voyage the 
Tahiti Nui's crew will face great 
dangers. The south Pacific cur¬ 
rents they will take advantage of 
may carry them into the icy waters 
of the Antarctic. Their flimsy craft 
may be caught in some of the 
storms that raise mountainous seas 
in this part of the world. 

If they reach Valparaiso they 
intend turning north, sailing up the 
coast, and returning to Tahiti on 
the current which took the Kon- 
Tiki westward. Amateur radio 
operators in many lands will keep 
in touch with them. 


Thor Heyerdahl himself, recently 
returned from another scientific 
expedition in the Pacific, is full of 
admiration for this daring attempt 
to reverse his theory. 

In a recent interview he told 
a representative of the French 
children’s paper, Benjamin, that he 
had met Eric de Bisschop at 
Tahiti, and had inspected the 
Tahiti Nui. . 

2 If the voyage were successful, 
the adventurous Norwegian 
pointed out, it would at least sup¬ 
port his own belief that popula¬ 
tions using primitive rafts could 
have moved across the Pacific in 
bygone centuries. ... 

MADE IN WALES 

A stone axe found on a farm at 
Eyam, Derbyshire, has been 
identified as the product of a 
Stone Age workshop which is 
known to have existed at Craig 
Lwyd, North Wales. 

It is believed that axes made 
from a unique local Welsh stone 
were distributed from this work- 
shop to many parts of the country. 


The Children’s Newspaper, November !7, 1956 

SHY ANTELOPE 
APPEARS 

The elusive Nyala antelope 
which usually inhabits the thickest 
jungle of inaccessible swamps and 
has kept Nyasaland game wardens 
guessing for years, has at last put 
in an appearance at Mwabvi Game 
Reserve. 

The reserve was specially pro¬ 
claimed . some years ago when 
local villagers said that they had 
seen Nyala spoor (tracks). But 
officials could not confirm these 
reports, let alone catch a glimpse 
of the animals. 

Recently, however, two females 
were spotted; .then a pair of 
haughty males, accompanied by a 
frisky youngster. 

The Nyala ram grows to about 
42 inches at shoulder height. It 
has white-tipped horns and a black 
mane. Other characteristics are a 
broad white V on the face, a long 
shaggy fringe on the throat, and 
eight to twelve vertical stripes on 
the body. 


THE BBC’s BIG JOB 

BBC broadcasts to other lands 
are made in 44 languages and 
occupy more time than all the 
domestic programmes added to¬ 
gether—Home, Light, Third, and 
Television. In the year 1955-56 
these External Services, as they arc 
called, covered 29,055 hours—the 
home radio and television pro¬ 
grammes together covering 22,850 
hours. . 

Truly the BBC’s task is a 
colossal one, and it was done last 
year by a staff of 14,519 at a cost 
of £540 an hour for sound pro¬ 
grammes, £2675 an hour for tele¬ 
vision, and £175 an hour for the 
External Services. 

These are but a few of the 
interesting facts given in the 
BBC’s 1957 Handbook (5s.), a 
book which reflects a tremendous 
expansion since that November 
day in 1922 when the first broad¬ 
cast was made from London by 
the old British Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany. 


ROBBERY UNDER ARMS, by Rolf Boldrewood—a tale of old Australia (11) 



Calmly Mr. Knightley sat down, but Moran. Some weeks later Starlight and Dick held up They decided to adopt the escape plan. Dick Dad refused to quit the Hollow, and Starlight 

declared he would kill him. in revenge for a rich farmer and found that he was their old went to George’s farm to tell Gracie about it. and Dick made final preparations to work their 

one of his gang who had been shot in attacking friend George Storefield, brother of Dick’s Old Mrs. Storefield was sad to meet again way to the Queensland port of Rockhampton, 

the house. Starlight slipped a revolver to sweetheart, Gracie. George laughed at their the boy who had turned bushranger, and . Starlight left first, Dick arranging to follow later 

Knightley and the three of them, including mistake. He offered them honest work on Dick had never felt more ashamed of his and to. meet Jim near the Queensland border. 

Dick, covered Moran, whose two remaining his farm, but Starlight said that they were lawless life. But Gracie, agreed to go to Unluckily Dick quarrelled with Warrigal about 

followers refused to help him. In gratitude too well-known. Then George suggested a him in America later. He also visited his his ill-treatment of a horse. They fought, and 

Mr. Knightley gave £500 to Starlight, who way by which they might escape from Australia mother and Aileen—who loved Starlight— he knocked the half-caste down. “You’ll pay 

handed the money over to Moran to get rid of with Jim, who was at Melbourne, and go to and they, too, agreed to follow with Gracie for this, Dick Marston,” Warrigal muttered 
him and his gang. America to make a fresh start in life. and Jim’s wife to find new homes. savagely, as he walked away. 


Is Starlight’s faithful servant planning revenge? See next week’s instalment 
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CHASE THE CONWAYS 

by Geoffrey Morgan 


Cabin boy Roger Lawton has 
discovered a plot to kidnap Prince 
Birana from a country house in 
England, and the plotters falsely 
accuse him of mutiny. - Search- 
parties are looking for Roger, who 
now seeks the help of Skipper 
Amos and the Conways aboard the 
Mirelda. They decide to take him 
to Eastfleet and hide him aboard a 
yacht, but the problem is to get 
him away unobserved. Jerry sug¬ 
gests they take him off the 
Mirelda in a sea chest. 

5. Escape plans 

TX7ithout waiting to hear the 
^ ' startled comment of his three 
companions, Jerry ran to the com¬ 
panionway and vanished on deck. 
He went for’ard to the fo’c’sle 
which was now used as a huge 
store locker for odds and ends of 
equipment and gear, and there he 
found the sea chest. 

It was a deep, almost square, 
wooden trunk, and had remained 
stowed away ever since Jerry had 
joined Amos for his first voyage 
aboard the Mirelda. Since then 
he had found a kitbag much more 
convenient for taking his personal 
effects and clothes on his trips to 
and from home, and the chest had 
remained in the fo’c’sle. 

Taking the handle at one end 
of the chest, hauled it up the lad¬ 
der after him. 

“Say, you can’t expect Roger to 
live in there!” exclaimed Jane as 
soon as Jerry had deposited the 
chest on the cabin floor. 

"Why not?” demanded Roger, 
stepping forward and examining 
the inside as Jerry opened the lid. 
“With a few air holes, I’ll be cosy 
enough, provided you two can 
manage me.” He glanced anxiously 
at the cousins and then at Amos. 

Roger in the chest 

“I think it’s the only solution,” 
Amos agreed, “if you’re going to 
get off the wharf without being 
seen.” He bent over and tested it 
for strength and examined the lid 
and the handles, and then straight¬ 
ened up. “Try it, Roger,” he in¬ 
vited. “And we’ll just see how 
Jane and Jerry shape up between 
them.” 

Roger climbed in and snuggled 
himself down. The lid was closed 
and quickly opened. He looked a 
little cramped inside, and it was 
obvious he was far from com¬ 
fortable, but it was practical for 
the short time necessary. With the 
lid raised Jerry and Jane took the 
handles and found they could lift 
their burden comfortably between 
them. 

“Well?” Amos queried, glancing 
at each of them in turn. 

“I’m O.K.,” announced Roger 
instantly. “It’s a wonderful idea. 
I'm very grateful.” 

“It’s O.K. by me, too,” acknow¬ 
ledged Jane. 

i “I could practically, carry ..it 
myself,” Jerry said. 

“You shouldn’t have to carry it 


more than a few steps,” Amos re¬ 
turned. “You can take a taxi to 
Liverpool" Street. As it goes as 
excess baggage, the driver will 
probably take it in front with him, 
so Roger won’t have a chance to 
get out on the way. The station 
porters will put it on the train, and 
as soon as you’ve seen it into the 
guard’s van, Jerry, you can choose 
your moment and let Roger out. 
That’s the only way I see it.” 

“Well, there’s nothing wrong 
with that, sir,” Roger said firmly, 
getting out of his unusual travel¬ 
ling compartment. “I don’t mind 
what I have to do as long as I get 
away, and so long as I don’t bring 
any trouble on you.” 

“That’s one problem settled, 
then,” Amos said. “Now, Jane, 
get me the brace and bit. You can 
drill your own holes, Roger, but 
don’t make them obvious. Then 
you’d better pack some sand¬ 
wiches, Jane. You’ve all eaten 
nothing, and you won't get any¬ 
thing tonight at Eastfleet.” 

“I thought we’d go home first,” 
Jerry declared. “You know mum 
and dad are away, but Mrs. Hart¬ 
man pops in each day. There’s 
sure to be plenty in the larder. We 
could pick up some grub and 
Roger and I could board the 
Maridella, and Jane could bring 
anything else' needed from the 
shops in Manningbury in the 
morning.” 

All ready 

Amos nodded. 

“We’ll discuss the programme 
before you go. Meantime, you’d 
better go across to the booth, 
Jerry, and phone the station for 
the time of the train. And when 
you’ve done that, ring up for a 
taxi. It’s getting on, and any time 
now we might get another visitor 
from the Mojolak or the police.” 

Some ten minutes later all was 
ready for the . strange expedition 
from the Mirelda, and three 
slightly anxious people waited im¬ 
patiently for Jerry’s return. Jane 
had crammed sandwiches into her 
bag until, with the few usual odds 
and ends, she only had room for 
her toothbrush.' Roger sat on the 
sea chest, into both ends of which 
he had bored ventilating holes. 

They had not long to wait for 
Jerry, and no sooner had they 
heard his light steps on deck than 
he was coming down the ladder. 

“Everything’s fixed,” he an¬ 
nounced breathlessly. 

“Good,” Amos said. “Any sign 
of the enemy—or the police?” 

“Met one or two bobbies, but 
didn’t see LeGebe. I wouldn’t 
know any of the other officers if 
I saw them. It’s pretty dark out 
there.” 

“Just as well, I. guess,” Jane 
said, with-feeling. “Where do we 
pick up the cab?” 

“In West Cut, near the phone 
booth. Seems to be the only way 
down to the wharf. That’s the 
way the ambulance went.” 


“What about the Mojolak?” 
Roger asked anxiously. “Much 
going on there?” 

“It’s well lit up,” Jerry told him. 
“And there were men near the 
gangway, but I gave it a wide 
berth.” 

“Right,” Amos said quietly. 
“We’re all ready, then? How long 
will the taxi be, and what time is 
the train?” 

Jerry glanced at the clock on the 
bulkhead and then at his watch. 

“The taxi should be here at 
quarter to eight; the train leaves 
at eight-twenty-five. It should give 
us stacks of time to catch it.” 

Briefing 

“You’ve got ten minutes here, 
then you’ll have to start moving,” 
Amos declared. “We’d better 
make good use of the time to 
understand what we’re going to do. 
Sit down and listen carefully.” 

They sat down and waited ex¬ 
pectantly as he relit his pipe. 

“The first aim is to get Roger 
to Eastfleet and aboard the Mari¬ 
della,” he reminded them slowly. 
“He must keep out of sight, and 
you, Jane, will have to act as 
watchdog. No one will think it 
unusual if you’re seen on the yacht 
or going backwards and forwards 
to Manningbury, as it will be 
thought that you’re merely attend¬ 
ing to some job or other on board 
' in your Uncle Alec's absence.” 

“ I’ve got it,” Jane nodded. “ You 
can leave that act to me.” 

“Fine,” Amos acknowledged. 
“You, Jerry, will spend the night 
aboard with Roger, and return 
here on the first train in the morn¬ 
ing. As soon as we’ve cleared the 
freight we’ll sail for Eastfleet.” He 
glanced at Jane and Roger. “I 
reckon we ought to be with you 
again the day after tomorrow. 
Conditions should then be a little 
more comfortable in which to dis¬ 
cuss the best method of bringing 
this dangerous business to a close.” 

“Good-oh!” Jerry murmured, 
getting up. “That’s all clear. But 
what are you going to do tonight?” 

Others in the plot? 

“Well, of course, I shall have to 
show them round if a search-party 
turns up. I might gather some use¬ 
ful information.” He paused and 
surveyed Roger. “Though I’ve 
been wondering if I ought to get 
in touch with the Ethianian Lega¬ 
tion. Surely they should be the 
first to know if the prince is 
threatened?” 

“Take the risk if you. think it 
right, sir,” Roger declared anxi¬ 
ously. “But how do we know that 
some of the Ethianians there are 
not in the plot? One of the things 
I’m sure they mentioned when I 
heard the conference in the cap¬ 
tain’s cabin was the use of a Lega¬ 
tion car.” 

Amos fingered the bowl of his 
pipe. 

“I see,” he replied slowly. “Per- 

Continued on page 10 


Want to join the 9m Mm 9 

WCOSPOTTERSCIUB? 



FULLY GUARANTEED 


Why not suggest this money-saving 
offer to your parents for your next 
birthday or Christmas present? 


Do you want to know more about 
trains? Then join the famous Ian Allan 
Locospotters’ Club at our expense! 

With your Services Locospotters’ 

Watch you get—FREE—the Spot¬ 
ters’ pencil, illustration of the 
“Elizabethan” with speed chart on 
back and an application form. Com¬ 
plete and post the form to Ian Allan. 

He will send you the Official Loco- 
spotters’ Badge, your Membership 
Card and Spotters’ Reference Book 
—absolutely FREE! 

Your Services Locospotters’ watch 
is constructed for long service, fully 
guaranteed for reliable time-keeping 
—and, what’s more,it’snot expensive!. 

See the wide range of Services 
Watches at leading Jewellers and 
Stores or write for free Catalogue. 

THE SERVICES WATCH COMPANY LTD., TIME HOUSE. BltAUNSTONE GATE. LEICESTER 



SPORTS 
WATCHES 

Prices from 46/6 to 165/- 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! We are the 
oldest established experts In this form of education. 

Courses to suit all ages from 8%-14i years. 
Write to the Registrar for full particulars and free Diagnostic 
Test, stating age of child and approximate date of examination. 

HOME “ PREP ” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Principal: C. J. F. Bennett m.a. (Cantab.) m.r.s.t. 
(Dept* C.N. 38), College Douse, Howard Place, Shelton, 


— Stoke-on-Trent— 



SEND NOW!! 

I/- Postal 
Order for 
easy wiring 
plans of 
this Super 
One Valve 
Battery 
Radio. 

RADIO EXPERIMENTAL 
PRODUCTS LTD. 

33 MUCH PARK STREET, COVENTRY 




FREE 

STAMP 
ALBUM 

for your 

THEMATIC 
COLLECTION 

Spaces for Stamps 
with Trains, Ships, 
Animals, Flowers, 
etc. 

Don't Write a Letter just put your name 
and address on a piece of paper and send it 
to us with three 2£d. stamps. We will then 
post to you this beautiful album and a 
selection of our World Famous Approvals. 
AVON STAMPS (Dept 56/3) LOWESTOFT 



Sent for 

2/6 


WIGWA 

TENT 



CAsh Price 21/-. Post, etc. 2/6 aj. <3 

OF SUPERB “TOM-TOM" COTTON 
PROOFED FABRIC NOT MADE OF NYLON. 
Size 4'3" X 4'3", height 5'6*. Built with 
collapsible poles you may dismantle swiftly 
and transport elsewhere. No centre pole. 
Erect anywhere. Waterproofed. Holds 4/5 
children. A THRILLING GIFT FOR ALL 
AGES. Send 2/0 DEP., then 4 mthly. payts. 
of. 5/9. Cash 21/-. Post 2/6. Waterproof 
groundsheet 10/6 if reqd. Lists. Terms. 
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OUTFIT , 

*4W 

Postekl't NO MOKE TO My 

Girls of all ages. Nurses 
outfit: Nurses Red.Cross i 
Hat, Apron,. Tempera- L 
ture Chart, "Nursing ^ 
Certificate" and Waitress . 
outfit: adjusted Apron, special Waitress Hat, 
Pad of Bills. Strong white cotton material, 
true to life patterns, daintily trimmed lace 
edging. What' fun for Xmas. “Changing in 
a flash from Waitress to Nursing Lass." So 
cheap to advertise our Catalogue. Attractively 
carded 4 m. post 2fl. 



HEADQUARTER and 0ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD 


{Dept. CN;94) 196/200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough June..London, S.E.5. Open all -Sat. 1 p.tn. Wed, 
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here is YOUR, opportunity to obtain a 

FIRST DAY 
COVER of 

COMMEMORATIVE 
POSTAGE STAMPS 

sent to you by Air MaiI from New Zealand for lj. only. 

These two attractive stamps, 4d. and 8d. 
denominations, commemorate the 75th 
anniversary of the sailing of the S.S. 
Dunedin on 15th February, 1882, with the 
first cargo of frozen meat carried between 
New Zealand and Great Britain. 


— your name and address printed in 
• - BLOCK CAPITALS, 

together with a postal order for lj-. to: 


Dept: S. 

NEW ZEALAND MEAT PRODUCERS’ BOARD 
Faraday House, 8-10 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2 

which MUST arrive not later than 20th December I9S6 


FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 


a MONACO Holy Tear 
stamps, set of 3 SAN 
MARINO 1952 
Philatelio Exhibition 
Airmails, set of 3 
HUNGARY 1952 Air 
mails, set of 4 MONACO 
1953 Dues, 2 SAN 
MARINO 1953 Sports 
stamps, a fine Nicaragua 
1947 issue, a grand 1946 
Czechoslovakia ••Personal 
Delivery" Triangular 
catalogued 6d, and 
finally a set of six mint 
•TREE” CROATIA 
Triangulars, not cata¬ 
logued by Gibbons but 
usually sold at 1/. or 
1/6 tbo set, these were 
issued but uover used as 
postage stamps. 

This smashing collection 
of 22 Triangular stamps 
(usual value 6/-) is offered 
to all readers of the 
Children's Newspaper for 
ONLY 1/-, to introduce 
to you our famous Dis¬ 
count Approvals. DON'T 
DELAY. WRITE TODAY’ 

UNIVERSAL STAMP 

CO. (Dept. C.N.2). 

48 Aire Street. 


Unitjue Collection of 

22 TRIANGULAR STAMPS 


Hi U NG AR Y 

I enclose 6 d. in stamps for postage and packing 
of 54 Free Hungary stamps and Approvals. 

NAME.. 

ADDRESS... 

AVON STAMPS (ftfj LOWESTOFT 


LOOKING AT THE SKY 


ECLIPSE OF THE 
MOON 


•pHE Moon will pass through the 
Earth’s shadow and be totally 
eclipsed early on Sunday morn¬ 
ing. Only the first half of the 
eclipse, however, will be seen from 
Britain because the Moon will 
have set before the finish. . ’ 

The Moon will be low in the 
western sky when the eclipse 
begins, the first evidence of which 
will be a duskiness creeping over 
its. face from the left side soon 
after 4 a.m. This is the penumbra, 
or partial shadow, which will con¬ 
tinue to increase during the next 
hour as the Moon speeds about 
2000 miles into the Earth’s 
shadow. 

Soon after 5 a.m. the Moon will 
begin to be immersed in the 



Earth’s great cone of shade and 
the eclipse proper will begin. This 
will be seen first as a small dark 
indentation on the left side of the 
Moon, as indicated in the diagram. 

During the next hour this dark 
shadow, or umbra, will continue to 
expand until the Moon is com¬ 
pletely enveloped in it. 

The term total eclipse is not pre¬ 
cisely true on these occasions, for 
although during this period no 
sunlight will be shining on any 
part of the lunar surface, the 
Moon will probably be still per¬ 
ceptible because of the Earthshine 
—the. light reflected from the 
Earth. 

We learn, therefore, that an 
eclipse of the Moon is quite dif¬ 
ferent to an eclipse of the'Sun, 
which is completely hidden by the 
Moon’s solid sphere, whereas in 
an eclipse of the Moon it is only 


the Earth’s shadow that obscures 
the Moon. 

The effect produced on the 
Moon by this Earthshine is one of 
great beauty and unique in the 
Solar System. To appreciate this 
• we need to imagine ourselves 
actually oh the Moon. Then we 
would see the. brilliant Sun in a 
black sky, but enveloped in all the 
glorious streamers of the light 
from the Corona. 

As the eclipse approached we 
would see this region of radiance 
round the Sun : gradually being 
-obscured by a great dark sphere, 
appearing nearly four times the 
width that a Full Moon appears to 
us. This is the Earth apparently 
creeping forward to blot out the 
Sun from the lunar surface; but 
round the Earth would be seen a 
brilliant ring of light, presenting, 
where there were no terrestrial 
clouds to intervene, the colours of 
a sunset. 

DAWN’S EFFECT 

The ring of light is produced 
by the Earth’s atmosphere refract¬ 
ing the light which passes through 
it from the hidden Sun. Because 
this light is bent, it produces the 
prismatic colours we often see in 
a rainbow and usually in the after¬ 
glow of a fine sunset, when the 
reddish end of the spectrum is 
generally the most in evidence. 
This is why the Moon's eclipsed 
surface usually presents a reddish 
or coppery hue; this is best seen 
when the eclipse takes place 
against a dark sky. On Sunday it 
is not likely to be seen because of 
the dawn’s, twilight dimming 
everything in our early morning 
sky. 

So, though the Moon will be 
obscured over all its surface from 
6.8 a.m. until 7.27 a.m because the 
Moon sets soon after. 7.30 and 
about the time the Sun rises, the 
latter part of the eclipse which 
ends at 8.32 a.m. will not be 
observable from Britain. 

G. F. M. 


CHASE THE 
CONWAYS 

Continued from page 9 

haps it would be wise to forget the 
Legation for the moment, then. If 
the conspirators are strongly re¬ 
presented, it could be that the 
Legation staff are in sympathy, if 
nothing else.” He looked at the 
clock. “But there’s no time to 
thrash out the pros and cons now. 
You must be on your way.” 

The next few minutes were 
energetically spent in getting Roger 
suitably housed inside the chest, 
fastening the lid, and moving the 
human luggage to the deck. With 
a final pause there to inquire’if 
Roger was all right, Jane and Jerry 
stepped over on to the wharf with 
their burden. As they did so two 
uniformed figures walked past and 
then stopped. One came back 
towards them, flashing a torch. 

It was First Officer LeGebe. 

To be continued 


NEW RADAR AID 
FOR SHIPPING 

A new type of ship’s radar, 
which gives a realistic picture of 
the vessel and its surrounding 
waters, has been developed by the 
Decca Radar Company. 

In the usual type of set, the 
ship’s position is shown in the 
centre of the screen, with all other 
objects moving past it. In the 
new set, the True Motion radar, as 
it is called, the ship can be seen 
moving slowly across the screen, 
with surrounding landmarks, 
buoys and moored ships appear¬ 
ing stationary. 

When the ship reaches one side 
of the screen, the set is readjusted 
so that the ship appears at the 
other side of the screen. 

The great advantage of this type 
of radar is that by giving an im¬ 
mediate and accurate picture of the 
surrounding waters, it eliminates 
the calculation and plotting usually 
needed. 
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► The First Three 

► Queen Elizabeth Issues of 

; SWAZILAND 

[ (our small Negro colony ia the eastern 

* part of South Africa) are extremely 

► attractive large bi-coloured pictorials 
t with 3 different native scenes. These 

► superb MINT stamps will bo sent at 

, once 

: ABSOU'TUV FREE!! 

► to all genuine collectors requesting one 

► of my Discouut Approval selections. I 
, also give 50 Different stamps entirely 

free to purchasers, and there is a really 
Genuine Bonus Scheme for all regular 

* customers. You will not regret* writing 

► ' to: 

' C. W. THOMAS (C.N./S.W.A.), 

[ 7 Winterbourne Rd., Abingdon, Berks. 

' enclosing 2Jd. stamp for postage. 

UAAA A ^ 


10 U.S.A. FREE 

DO YOU KNOW that the story of the 
United States of America is told in 
its stamps? 

That each year some dozen are issued 
commemorating events; people, 
customs,.etc? . That we will send to 
YOU, absolutely free, 10 of these 
stamps, including Gutenberg Bible, 
Red Cross, Ohio Railroad, etc? 
Just ask to see our Superior Discount 
Approvals," enclosing 2£d. stamp for 
postage. 

WRITE TODAY. RIGHT AWAY, 

and start a collection of these 
interesting stamps. 

M. HUTCHINSON (22) 

BARHAM, CANTERBURY 


FREE —25 ‘QUEENS’ 

including 7 MINT copies from Antigua, 
Dominica, Grenada, Malta, Mont¬ 
serrat, St. Kitts and Singapore, and a 
Coronation and ‘Itoyal Visit' stamp. 

Send 2hd. stamp for Approvals. (Colonial only 
if desired). The wide selection and bargain 
prices will surprise you, and there is a 
discount scheme too! 

BOWDEN (Dept. Q), 

20 Hobmoor Croft, Birmingham, 25 


British Colonial, Foreign Spacefilled, 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Commemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, id., Id., Id. 

Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

PILGRIM 

25 ALTON RD., WALLISDOWN. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 



PASsepJ 

--idoMhr ts 

At&cee's 

Why not your child? 
SIMPLIFIED POSTAL 
COURSES 

are available specially written to 
prepare children for 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


★ FREE ATTAINMENT TESTING 
for children 7JI to I3£. 

When writing, state age of child and 
approximate date of examination 

★ COURSES based upon the results 
of these tests. 

★ Short Revision Courses Available 

Individual Postal Tuition in a wide range of 
COMMERCIAL & TECHNICAL SUBJECTS 
i . from 

ACCOUNTANCY to WORKSHOP 
TECHNOLOGY 

Thorough preparation for the following 
Examinations: 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCA¬ 
TION, CIVIL SERVICE, ROYAL 
SOCIETY OF ARTS, Etc., Etc. 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
WRITING FOR RADIO & TV 
COMMERCIAL ART 

-SEND THIS COUPON NOW—-— 

MERCER’S correspondence COLLEGE 

69 Wimpole Street, London. W.l. 
Please send me without obligation 
details of the following courses. 


<«••••«•• . . 


Name. 


Address... . 


' 


If applicable 

Age of child. Date of exam... 


BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE 

C36 
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Q-eoffrey Elliott gave up 
Rugby to concentrate on 
athletics, and became the Empire 
pole vault champion. This sum¬ 
mer, however, he did not reach 
his best form owing to a knee 
injury, and was not selected for 
the British Olympics team. Now 
he has returned to his first sports 
love and is playing for the 
Saracens. 

,John Young, 19-year-old sprinter, 
whose muscle injury caused 
him to drop out of the Olympic 
Games team, also turned to 
Rugby, John, who recentlv went 
up to Oxford, would almost cer¬ 
tainly have got a Blue, but on his 
first appearance for the University 
the muscle injury forced him to 
retire. He has now decided to rest 
this winter. 

r J 1 HE Norwich Grammar School 
boys have played Rugby for 
some years, but now the City of 
Norwich School and the City 
Technical College have also 
adopted the game. 


Rugby cousins 

Two Welsh Rugby cousins 
hope to achieve international 
honours this season. They are 
Graham Coslett, from Llangen- 
nech, who hopes to play for the 
Welsh Youth XV, for whom he 
appeared in trials last season; and 
14-year-old Kelvin Coslett, who is 
expected to play for the Welsh 
Schools XV. 

Although he is only 14, Alex 
Davies, of Hendon, Middle¬ 
sex, has already jumped six feet— 
the highest ever achieved by a boy 
of his age. Mr. Arthur Gold, the 
former international, is coaching 
Alex and thinks he may become 
Britain’s greatest high jumper. 

cricket schools continue to 
make their appearance. The 
West Middlesex Indoor School, at 
South Harrow, was opened 
recently, with Patsy Hendren in 
charge of coaching. Early next 
year the Ilford School will be 
opened. 



OLYMPIC HOPES-IO . 

ANN PASHLEY 

No girl entered athletics more casually than 
the dark-haired Yarmouth sprinter, Ann 
Pashley. When she was a 14-year-old school¬ 
girl, her gym. mistress called her out for a 
long-jump class and Anne’s very first leap was 
the best effort of the day. 

Later she broke the English Schools record 
for the l5-j7 age group, but by then Ann 
had been recognised as a natural sprinter. 
At 15 she ran 100 yards in f I - J seconds and 
in the past five years she has had many 
other successes. 

Yarmouth is not well-equipped for tracks, 
so Ann Pashley had to use the sands and 
the football ground for much of her prepar¬ 
ation in past years. But with the Olympics 
ahead, she moved to the London area and 
lived in a caravan, in order to be nearer the 
heart of things. 


OLYMPIC CORNER 


]3ep. Hilfgott, Britain’s light¬ 
weight weight-lifter at Mel¬ 
bourne, spent his boyhood in Ger¬ 
man concentration camps. Polish 
born, he came to this country in 
1945 as a refugee, and first took 
an interest in weight-lifting when 
he saw it at the Wembley, 
Olympics in 1948. Since then he 
has gained many honours, includ¬ 
ing a national championship in 
1955. 

'Prince Birabongse Bhanudej, 
better known here as Prince 
Bira—and a motor racing driver, 
will be representing Siam in the 
Olympic yachting events. 

orman Read, former member 
of the Steyning A.C., Sussex, 
will represent New Zealand in the 
50 kilometres walk at Melbourne. 
He emigrated to New Zealand 
about three years ago. 


Phe 5000 metres is almost certain 
to be one of the outstanding 
athletes’ events at Melbourne. It 
will certainly be outstanding for 
Britain if the forecast of Cordner 
Nelson comes true. America’s 
leading athletics writer predicts the 
result as 1 Chris Chataway; 2 
Derek Ibbotson; 3 Gordon Pirie. 

Although football has been 
played in Siam for 60 years, 
this year’s Olympics will be the 
first in which a Siamese team has 
competed. 

One competitor who will cause 
the Olympic caterers to raise 
their eyebrows is 15y-stone Havil- 
dar Lila Ram, who is in India’s 
wrestling team. His daily fare—- 
which includes 12 pints of milk, 
a pound of butter, and 50 pan¬ 
cakes—once nearly cost him his 
job as an Army P.T. instructor. 


£}ullivan is a name well known 
in Edmonton soccer circles, 
for five footballing brothers of 
this name have played for the 
representative Schools XI. The 
newest Sullivan in the team is 14- 
year-old Brian, an inside-right 
who is said to be even better than 
Johnny Haynes, the England 
inside-right, was at a similar age. 
Officials have good grounds for 
comparison, for only a few years 
ago Johnny himself was playing 
for Edmonton schools. 

Mistaken identity 

When Ray Wood, Manchester 
United’s international goal¬ 
keeper, was injured in an F.A. 
Charity Shield match, 151-year- 
old David Gaskell, was told to 
change. When he appeared after 
half-time few people in the crowd 
noticed it. Even the TV com¬ 
mentator was completely deceived. 
Following one save by David, he 
exclaimed: “This i$ the form 
which has made England recall 
Ray Wood to play for English 
League against the Irish League 
... a great save ... it is easy 
to see what made the selectors 
want him back.” 

Pobin Woodland, of Wimbledon, 
won the A.A.A. junior 120 
yards hurdles championship earlier 
this year. Later he tried quarter- 
miling, and returned a time of 
48.8 ’seconds, equalling Derek 
Johnson’s best time as a junior. 
Now Robin has decided to com¬ 
bine hurdling and quarter-miling by 
taking up the 440 yards hurdles, 
generally regarded as the toughest 
of the shorter distance track 
events. 

Masters All 

N° young soccer player could 
have a finer group of instruc¬ 
tors than those gathered by Frank 
Butler for his book Success at 
Soccer (Phoenix House, 9s. 6d.). 

John Haynes, Joe Mercer, 
Peter Doherty, John Charles, Vic 
Groves, Gordon Smith, Walley 
Barnes, and Bert Trautmann—all 
these great players have a chapter 
on the position in which they have 
excelled. 

Peter Doherty has a special 
word for those who are not soccer 
“geniuses.” Keenness and fitness, 
plus average ability, “must have 
taken more athletes to the top of 
their sport than natural genius,” 
he writes, “Footballers are made 
and not born." . ' 

Parting gift 

A. s already mentioned in C N, 
Jack Parker will be going on 
to Hong Kong after representing 
Britain in the Olympic Games. But 
before he left for Melbourne he 
presented the Surrey County Asso¬ 
ciation with a rose bowl to be 
awarded to winners of the Surrey 
120 yards hurdles championship, a 
title he held so often. 

'J’he first of the season’s Rugby 
League Test matches between 
Great Britain and the visiting 
Australians is due to be played 
on Saturday at Wigan. During 
the last Australian tour of 
England, in 1952, Britain won the 
series by two games to one. 
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The Game with a Kick!! 

Terrific fun with this most realistic 
of all table soccer games. You can 
pass, shoot, intercept, dribble, and 
outwit your opponent by skilful 
play. 22 Patent men, ball and 
goals, original game with Finger 
Tip Control. Every time you 

play you enjoy it more. Forma . . , 

League and qualify for magnificent. |Q/ll, 19/11,45/4 
“Newfooty” awards, full details ' 

in nil <4i recommended by Scottish 

in au games. Internationals George Youmr 

FROM GOOD SPORTS AND (Hangers F.C .) and Lami 
TOY SHOPS EVERYWHERE Reilly (.Hibernian F.C.) 


STAN MATTHEWS 
AND 

NAT L0FTH0U5 

Terrific ! Excit¬ 
ing !! Most realistic !!!" 


say: 


or sen d stamp to ike makers for details 

THE NEWFOOTY CO., Dept. 48, PRIMROSE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 4 



A handsome moulded plastic case 
with the fascinating Rolinx Roll 
Top Lid. Complete with first-class 
contents including IO LAKELAND 
CRAYONS. (As illustrated.) 

JUNIOR PENCIL BOX 

Slimmer than the Senior but 
with the same fine qualities. 
Complete with contents. 10/4 

FROM STATIONERS 
TOY SHOPS 
AND STORES 
EVERYWHERE 


Sole Distributors: BRITISH PENS LIMITED, ’Pedigree’ Pen Works 
. Bearwood Road, SMETHWICK, Birmingham 41. And at 134 Old St., London E.C.I 


FREE! 15 Q.E. AFRICAN 

WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 

Send 2;d. for our Postage 
(Abroad 6d. extra) 

OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Monthly selections our speciality. 
Adult collectors catered for. IF you 
wish you may join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB.” Sub. 1/-, Approvals 
sent monthly. (Postal See, Est. 1S97.) 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 84), Canterbury, Kent. 



3 MANCHURIA FREE to every- OAPlfPTQ 
one ordering one of these T #1VIV L 1 O 

10 diff. 

Zanzibar 1/6 
Gold Coast l/- 
Trin.&Tob. 1/6 
25 diff. 
Ceylon 1/6 

Siam . 1/9 

Bulgaria 9d. 

50 diff. 
Brazil 1/6 
Australia 1/9 
S. Africa 2/6 
100 diff. 
Russia 3/6 
Hungary 1/6 
France 1/5 

200 diff. 
Belgium 3/6 
Germany 2/6 
China- 2/6 
500 diff. 
Br.Emp. 14/- 
Gennany 10/- 
China IO/- 


Tostage 2id. extra. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 
Battstampi (B) 16 Kidderminster Ed., Croydon, Sy. 


FREE STAMPS—YOUR CHOICE 

ALL GENUINE COLLECTORS REQUEST¬ 
ING A SELECTION OF MODERN 
COLONIAL APPROVALS, MAY CHOOSE 
ONE SHILLINGS WORTH OF STAMPS. 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. SEND A POST¬ 
CARD TODAY. 

T. F. WILLIAMS 

I! NEWLANDS ROAD, WELFORD, RUGBY. 

Ideal Xmas Gifts for Boys and Girls! 

Years of endless Fun 

SENT FOR 5/- 
SUPER MINICINE 

The famous movie and 
still projector in ono 
with 6 films and trans¬ 
former. 300 exciting 
colour films. Cash 
105/- or 5/- deposit 
and l 8 fortnightly 
MASTER BUILDER payments of 6/2. 
Build houses, castles, Post 2/6. 
bridges, ships, aero¬ 
planes, etc. Extra 
large polythene bricks. 

Most ingenious and 
versatile. Cash 29/- 
or 5/- deposit and 3 
monthly payments of 
3/4. Post 2/-. 


HOPE LABORATORIES LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.4), 151 Drury Lane! Oldham, Lancs. 




* OLYMPICS + 

4 GREAT BRITAIN 1948 OLYMPIC 
GAMES complete. A very popular set. 
FREE to all sending 2?d. postage for 
Approvals. (Overseas 1/-.J 

S. REY (OG), 

10 Walsh Ave., Knowle, BRISTOL 4 


MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 

Oa Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
cacli. Particulars, Stamp. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

1,700 different ect3. (Price list 6d. post free.) 
Cigarette Card Collections and accumula¬ 
tions bought, 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

Bourton, Bishops Cannings, Devizes, Wilts. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C AO, 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


ALL APPLICATIONS for 
advertisement space in this 
publication to be addressed 
to : Advertisement Manager, 
CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER, 
Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
■ ■ — . ' London. E.C.4. ;— 
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OF COURSE 

Jt was little Jean's first day at 
school. “What comes after 
the letter A?” she was asked. 

“All the rest of the letters,” said 
little Jean. 

PARTY GAME 

One player thinks of something, 
usually in the room, and 
answers all questions about it only 
with a YES or a NO; if he, or she, 
says anything else, that player is 
“Out.” A prize can be awarded to 
the person hardest to catch out. 

SAMMY SIMPLE 
JjJammy was searching for his pen¬ 
knife. “I wish I had another 
pocket,” he sighed. “It might be 
in there.” 

Little mother 


JACKO AND HIS CREW GET SHIPWRECKED IN THE GARDEN 



BEDTIME TALE 

TIPPIT AND FLIPPIT AND MIPPIT 



This little (fed Indian girl with 
her doll is really only fiye years 
old though, in the picture, she 
might almost pass for a young 
squaw with her own papoose. The 
doll is entered for a Christmas 
contest organised by an American 
magazine. 


■ 'pil'i'ir and Flippit' were two 
young grey squirrels, and 
Mippit was their sister. Since 
spring they had lived happily with 
their parents in the nest in a larch. 
But one November evening, when 
the three came scampering home 
after a hum for the last remaining 
acorns. Father Squirrel cried out; 

• “Vut!- *Vut! -Be- off! Your 
mother is too tired to look after 
you any longer.” 

“They can’t really mean it,” 
said Mippit, as the three dropped 
down to tho lowest bough of the 
home tree. 

‘“.Mean what?” asked a full- 
grown fox cub, passing by. 

“That we can't live with our 
parents any more,” said Tippit. 

“You are feeble!" barked the 
cub scornfully. “Fancy grumbling 
at the exciting chance of living on. 
your own! My brothers and I had 
a rare job to make our mother let 
us go.” And with a disdainful 
twitch of his brush, off he trotted. 

Tippit and Flippit looked at one 


another shamefacedly. Then: 
“I’ll go this way,” said Tippit. 
“And I’ll go that,” said Flippit. 
“And I’ll go the other,” said 
Mippit sorrowfully. So away 
through the tree-tops they went. 

Soon each had found a hole just 
big enough for one. But instead of 
it being exciting, each found it 
cold and-lonely.' . 

“We can’t have people calling us 
feeble, though, so we must bear 
it,” said both Tippit and Flippit to 
themselves. But sister Mippit said: 
“Yes, we ore feeble! It need not 
be cold and ionely, for I can be 
like mother and keep house for 
the other two!” And off she went 
at daybreak to find her two 
brothers again. 

Then, hunting together, soon 
they discovered an old nest and 
repaired it with oak twigs, which 
still bore leaves. So they spent 
their first winter living together as 
other young squirrels do. 

Jane Thornicroft 


GIRL* AND BOYS 
Jf you add one letter to the girls’ 
names given here, you will 
turn them into boys’ names, 
though the letters willhave to be 
re-arranged. ELSIE, OLIVE, 
GELDA, DELIA, DIANA. 

FIND THE ANIMALS 
JPollow the letters along the 
lines and see if you can find 
the names of six animals. 



WORDS WITH TWO MEANINGSj 
The answers to these clues will 
give six parts of the human body. 

Young cattle. 

Travelling box. 

Trees. 

Box fasteners. 

Flat fish. 

Part of a bottle. 

TUe answers to these puzzles are given 
in column 5 


RIDDLE-ME-REE 
iy]Y first is in bought, but not in 
sold; 

My second’s in aged, but not in old. 
My third is in bring, but not in 
carry; 

My fourth is in wed, but not in 
marry. 

My fifth is in’bright, but not in 
glow; 

My sixth is in catch, but not in 
throw. 

My seventh you’ll find in a 
nugget of gold— 

Your mother when shopping will 
have one to hold. 

HOW MANY? 

“Y LL my birds except two are 
hens,” said Mrs. Smith, 
“and all except two are geese, and 
all except two are ducks.” How 
many birds had she? 


Crossword puzzle 

READING ACROSS : I Birds’ 
home. 4 He lives north of the 
Border. 8 Hail ! 9 A kind of 

race. 10 Annoy.. 12 Air Raid 
Precautions. 13 Upon. 14 Snakes. 
16 Violent storm. 20 Dam built 
across river. 21 Royal Engineers. 
23 Employ. 25 Luke-warm. 27 
Weird. 29 Limb.' 30 Not so 
much. 31 Ornamental vessel or pot. 

READING DOWN : 1 North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 2 
Happening. 3 Ocean. 4 South- 
East. 5 Rank. 6 Used by rower. 7 
Specimen. 9 Delay. 11 Identical. 
15 French for father. 17 Pitchers. 
18 Altempts. 19 Battle between 
two persons. 22 Rim. 24 Observe. 
26 Port of London Authority. 


WHAT AM. I? 

Usually I need a key, 

But not when filled with water 
—see? 

Then again, 

I may be 

On a head for all to see. 

TURN THEM ROUND 
Two words are required to 
answer these clues. The second 
word is formed by reversing the 
first. (Example: tram, mart.) 
Part of a hospital. Term used in 
sports. 

Found on river banks. Britain’s 
largest wild animal. 

To encounter. To be abounding. 
Make merry. Bar used to move an 
object. 

Unit of measure., Brewer’s cart. 
Dull. Poet. 

State of mind. Evil fate. 
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Answer next week 


SPOT THE .. . 

tawny owl as he gazes solemnly 
down from his roost. During the 
. day he often occupies the same 
roosting place for a long time. 
It may be a 
tall holly tree, 
or an oak 
with a tangle 
of woodbine. 

At nigh t. 
when he 
huijts, he can 
be heard call-, 
ing, either the 
short “whit- 
whit!” while 
he seeks, his 
food, or the eerie, long drawn 
“ hoo-hoo-hoooooooo! ” 

The bird’s plumage is rich 
brown, streaked and speckled with 
dark markings. Its underparts are 
paler. Marking of individual birds 
varies considerably, some being 
rather grey in tone. 

Tawny owls" do much good, for 
they destroy numerous vermin, 
especially mice and rats. 
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THE RAINBOW 

r fi I ere came a sudden summer 
shower 

And ere the drops were dry, 

A lovely rainbow grew, and spread 
Its colours in the sky. 

The first to show, soft rosy red. 
Around the upper bow; 

Then other colours, six of them. 
In order just below. 

A pleasure we should never miss. 
And which we will remember 
When summer takes her joys away 
And leaves us dull November. 

IN ANTICIPATION 
“ Y°c look tired,” said the dear 
old lady. 

“Yes, ma’am. Digging roads is 
hard work.” * 

“Is that what you do?” 

“Well, I’m thinking about start¬ 
ing tomorrow.” 

QUIZ CORNER ANSWERS 

1. The old grammar school Huntingdon. 

2. Forfarshire. The ancient name of thi* 
coastal area was Angus. From the 16th 
century till 1928 it was called Forfarshire. 

3. The Royal Welch Fusiliers. It originated in 
. 1 the ribbons used for tying the pigtails worn 

in the 18th century. When these were 
abolished during the Peninsular War (1804- 
1814) the regiment.was in Nova Scotia and 
never received the order. La ter, royal per¬ 
mission was granted to retain the ribbons. 

4. Your Excellency. 

5. A learned person, from the French word, 
“ Savoir,” meaning “ to know’.” 

6. The edition compiled by three committees 
of translators, at Westminster, Oxford, and 
Cambridge, appointed by James I. 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

. Girls and boys i Leslie, Oliver, Gerald, Daniel, 
Adrian 

^ind the animals i Ape, bear, leopard, camel, 
puma, lion 

Words with two meanings i Calves, trunk, 
palms, nails, soles, neck 
Riddle-me-ree j Handbag 

IIow many ? Three; one ben, one duck, one 
goose 

What am I ? Locks 

Turn them i Ward, draw ; reed, deer ; meet, 
tepm ; revel, lever ; yard, dray ; drub, bard, 
mood, doom. 
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PRICE LIST 

No. 0 Standard Set 14/- 
No. 1 Standard Set 21/- 
No. 2 Standard Set 31/6 
No. 3 Standard Set 52/3 
No. 4 Standard Set 99/3 
No. OX Converting Set 7/- 
No. IX Converting Set 10/6 
No. 2X Converting Set 21/- 
No. 3X Converting Set 47/- 


There are endless hours of 
pleasure to be had from a 
Bayko set. Many models of 
all types of buildings can 
be built from the numerous 
detailed parts in each set. 


C N token 



OBTAINABLE FROM 
LEADING STORES & 

TOY & SPECIALISTS the original plastic 

BUILDING SET 

PLIMPTON ENGINEERING CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL,! 






































































